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What is a Coal-Mine Superintendent? 


A coal-mine superintendent is a human being—if his salary 
is suddenly cut off, he might starve. 





According to the reporters and 
the politicians he is a “‘hire- 
ling’”’ of the terrible Coal Bar- 
ons—whatever that (a hire- 
ling) may be or whoever they 
(the barons) may be—who 
spends most of his time tight- 
ening the shackles of indus- 
trial slavery around the com- 
mon everyday people who are 
under him, hoping that the 
millionaires above him may 
become billionaires. © 


According to the “know it 
alls,” he is the only man 
around a mining camp who 
does not have to stand an ex- 
amination before receiving an 
appointment. If these same 
“know it alls’’ were asked to 
question the applicants for 
superintendents’ positions and 
judge of their abilities, they 
(the ‘know it alls”) would 
probably suddenly find that 








“4 coal mine superintendent is a 
. who keeps balky 
coal mines running’’—which is quite 
contrary to the general opinion of a few 
prejudiced, uninformed individuals. 


human being . . 


ful—but their testimony is 
not disinterested and likewise 
should be given little weight. 


When a group of mines are 
consolidated and a mine fore- 
man assumes the responsibil- 
ities formerly carried by a su- 
perintendent in their camp, 
the ladies flood the general 
manager’s office with petitions 
of protest assuring him that 
they won’t live in a camp that 
can’t afford a superintendent. 


The directors of a company 
believe that the superintend- 
ent is the stumbling-block 
that robs them of all their div- 
idends. He is always, accord- 
ing to them, springing some 
welfare work or liability fund 
or pension allowance to ab- 
sorb every last cent of surplus, 
and not satisfied with that, he 
insists that an appropriation 
or two must be allowed for 








they had important business —— 
in other states. 


The shyster lawyers, in addressing juries, when 
superintendents are pitted against them as 
witnesses, refer to them as sycophantic gen- 
tlemen, with especial emphasis on the gentle- 
men; but their judgments should not be given 
very much weight, because when circum- 
stances are such that these same lawyers have 
settlements to obtain that can only be ob- 
tained through superintendents they seem per- 
fectly willing to treat with the superintendents 
and never question their promises. 


The ladies of the camp who think that their 
houses need repairs or that their husbands 
merit promotion or better working-places look 
upon the superintendent as selfish and ungrate- 





improvements if he is to com- 
pete with his neighbors. 


To his family the superintendent is a man who 
has his mind on his work 24 hours in every day. 
Between attempting to prevent things that 
might happen and trying to correct things that 
have already happened, he has little time for 
himself or the family. While the rest of the 
community is discussing gardens and clothes 
he is telling his family about the gas feeder in 
the “9th right’”’ or the commutator that went 
bad at the pump station. 

Why do we want coal-mine superintendents 
anyway? 

Because they are the fellows who keep balky 


mines running and incidentally make it possi- 
ble for most of their critics to earn a living. 
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SYNOPSIS—VDetails of a plant that embodies in 
its construction ideas that are really new and to 
some extent original. Everything is automatic 
that can at present be made so. Something about 
Mr. Petersen, the designer. 





The greatest prospective coal-mining success that I 
have seen this year is at Hazard, Ky. It is the equipment 
of a mine for the Ashless Coal Co. furnished by O. G. 
Petersen, of the Associated Engineering Co. I say “pros- 
pective success,” for many of the ideas embodied are new 
to coal-mining practice and will have to be adapted to 
the work. Management and engineering skill will have 
much to do with the final result. Assuming that the pro- 





SHOWING CONCRETE TIPPLE CONSTRUCTION 


posed plans will work out as designed, some economies of 
a radical nature will have been secured. We often hear 
the term “modern equipment” applied to coal plants, and 
in this instance the expression seems to fit. 

The surface structures, classic in appearance, are of 
reinforced concrete. The power plant is a marvel of neat- 
ness and compactness and is equipped with two 150-hp. 
return-tubular boilers with steel jackets and one 200-kw. 
Curtiss turbine, occupying one open room in a building of 


neat design. The fuel is received directly from the tipple 


*General manager, Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky. 
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screens on a cable conveyor, which delivers it to the boiler- 
house bins, immediately behind the oven doors. Only one 
operative is required in this plant. 

In addition to the power plant the mine equipment em- 
braces several noteworthy features. The undercutting 
chain machines furnished by the Sullivan Machinery Co. 
have General Electric alternating-current motors, operat- 
ing at 440 volts. This change from the direct current will 
permit extensive development without excessive copper- 
wire costs. | 


STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 


Haulage power is furnished by storage-battery locomo- 
tives of General Electric construction. The absence of a 
network of dangerous overhead trolley wires is noted with 








WITH SCREENING AND WEIGHING ARRANGEMENTS 


satisfaction as is also the absence of bonds. With the 
present service the locomotives will run 14 hr. without 
recharging. The recharging is done in about 7 hr. at 
night and serves to distribute the load on the power plant. 

The Streeter-Amet automatic scales of 20-ton capacity 
are used. There are two platforms accommodating loads 
from each side of the mountain, connected to one beam or 
recording device. This feature eliminates the disputes 
regarding weights between miner and company. The load 
passes over the scale, and the recording device does the 
rest. 
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The mine cars were built by the Sanford-Day Iron 
Works, of Knoxville, according to plans furnished by Mr. 
Petersen. Dumping of coal is brought about by a trip 
which automatically releases the bottom fasteners, and the 
coal slides out of the car into a 30-ton steel hopper. The 
bottoms in turn are closed and secured automatically by 
idler pulleys in the floor of the tipple, over which the car 
is hauled as soon as it is unloaded. This bottom dumping 
feature will undoubtedly excite the criticism of car build- 
ers throughout the country, and it will be interesting to 
see if the arrangement will stand up under service. 

The tipple is really a bridge some 40 ft. high by 400 
ft. long spanning a narrow valley, on each side of which, 
at tipple height, are the mine openings. The massive 
beams and columns of concrete are not without architec- 
tural beauty and show up in striking contrast to the jum- 
ble of wood and machinery which usually passes for a 
tipple. This structure spans four tracks, providing for 
that number of grades of coal at one operation, and sup- 
ports the scales, receiving hopper, screens and loading 
boom. The box-car loader is on a separate pedestal. 


How tHe Coat Is HANDLED 


With the aid of these and other features the coal is 
nandled with great facility. It is undercut, shot, loaded 
in the car and pushed to the room parting by the miner. 
The motorman and trip-rider with the storage-battery 
locomotive gather the cars into trips and haul them to the 
tipple, where without delay, interruption or any assist- 
ance, the coal is automatically weighed and dumped and 
the car bottoms are closed and made secure. The train 
then passes on into the opposite side of the mine as an 
empty trip. 

At the bottom of the receiving hopper is a feeder plate 
which delivers the coal gradually to the shaker screen. 
The screens are 40 ft. in length by 5 ft. in width, giving 
ample screening capacity. They are driven by a geared 
motor, and have the short pendulum swing peculiar to 
Petersen installations. The lump coal is delivered to a 
loading boom, which has a horizontal table for slate-pick- 
ing purposes, and continuous with this is an incline con- 
veyor which lowers the coal without breakage into the 
railway car. This boom may be hoisted or lowered at the 
will of the operator so that coal may be discharged at any 
level desired in the gondola car, or the whole boom may 
be moved laterally so as to bring the discharge end op- 
posite a box-car door for box-car loading. 

The railway cars are controlled from the screen floor 
of the tipple by means of car retarders of ample capacity. 
The builders intend that but three men shall be required 
to operate the tipple; namely, one on the deck floor to 
supervise the unloading and the scales, one on the screen- 
ing floor to control by means of switches and levers the 
screens and the loading boom and the car retarders and 
one on the ground to take care of the railway cars. 

One has only to review the main features of this instal- 
lation—namely, the alternating-current coal-cutting ma- 
chines, the storage-battery locomotives, the automatic 
scales, the automatic dumping of cars, the car retarders 
with boom and screen controlled by singie operator, the 
delivery of coal to the power house and the simplicity of 
the power unit—and compare them with the ordinary 
coal-mining outfit to appreciate that there are here com- 
bined more features tending to economy of operation than 
are usually found in American plants. 
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The designer of this plant is Oluf G. Petersen, presi- 
dent of the Associated Engineering Co. Mr. Petersen was 
born of Danish and German parentage in Erie, Penn., in 


1876. His forefathers were pipe-organ builders, and he 
retains the instincts of his forbears—he is a builder. As 
a boy he amused himself building miniature telephones, 
repairing old gasoline engines and setting up marveious 
electrical installations. He knows machines as a mother 
knows her babe. He has nursed them in his bosom, cried 
over them, fondled them, fought for them and bled for 
them. While rearing machines of various kinds, inciden- 
tally he completed a course in mechanical engineering in 
Michigan University at Ann Arbor, which place was 
at that time his home. His knowledge of machines and 
other less important things secured him a position on 
leaving college at the Ishpeming High School, where he 
spent a couple of years teaching the young men how to 
work with their hands, use tools and run machines; in 
other words, he gave the boys manual training. He con- 
tinued this work for several years at Milwaukee, Wis., 
both in schools and in shops. At the end of that time he 
took a position as engineer for the Stearns Coal & Lumber 
Co. and the Kentucky & Tennessee Ry., at Stearns, Ky. 
After building for these companies the first motor-driven 
sawmill in the United States and the first tipple entirely 
of concrete to use shaker screens, he resigned to organize 
the Associated Engineering Co. for the purpose of giving 
exclusive attention to the building of surface equipment 
for coal mines. 

Mr. Petersen has given special attention to handling 
coal on the surface and has secured a list of patents cover- 
ing the bottom-dumping cars, adjustable screens, a mov- 
able loading boom, an automatic tipping and closing de- 
vice for the bottom-dumping cars, a box-car loader and 
a spiral block coal loader, all of which are destined to 
reduce the cost and improve the quality of prepared coal. 
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Powder Magazines 


A dugout in the side of a hill is often considered a 
good place in which to store explosives. This, however, 
is a mistake, and such a magazine is ultimately an expen- 
sive one, because the efficiency of the explosive, on account 
of its moisture-absorbing properties, falls off very rapidly 
when the powder is stored underground. Powder maga- 
zines should be constructed, and for this a good ma- 
terial is brick. Stone or concrete or similar materials— 
which in the event of an explosion would be converted into 
projectiles and would do damage to surrounding prop- 
erty—should not be used. Brick is pulverized into dust 
by a dynamite explosion and does no harm. 

Powder magazines should have bullet-proof doors, and 
where this is not feasible the doorways should be protected 
by a screen or barricade. It is advisable to surround the 
entire magazine with a similar barrier. It requires 11 
in. of sand to stop a bullet fired at ordinary range from a 
modern high-power rifle using smokeless powder, such as 
is occasionally used now by hunters. 

As has often been suggested before, to sink the entire 
building behind a heavy earthen parapet is the safest 
method. Then anything which can be converted into a 
projectile by an explosion must travel with a high 
trajectory in order to do any damage, which is much 
safer for the surroundings than if the magazine were in 
point-blank range-—From Engineering News. 
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SYNOPSIS—Some factors which ought to be 
considered by the consumer when purchasing coal. 





In connection with the purchase of coal two questions 
arise, both of which may seem odd but which neverthe- 
less bring forward intensely practical answers. The 
first is, Why does the consumer purchase coal? and the 
second, //ow does the consumer purchase coal? The 
first question may be answered by the simple statement 
that the coal is bought for heating purposes. This answer 
is ready and straight to the point; but how about the 
second question—can this be answered as readily as the 
first? Unless the purchaser has been through the mill 
tho. oughly he will state that he buys coal from his dealer 
at so much per ton, plus freight charges, and then puts 
it in storage in field or bunkers or perhaps burns it 
at once in the furnaces. 

It is worth while to consider the answer to the second 
question. There is more involved in the purchase than 
mere tonnage. The purchaser himself admits that it is 
heating value which he desires. Therefore, he should 
look for heating value per ton of coal bought and also 
for nonheating properties in the coal. 

Stop to consider, then, some of the factors to which 
the consumer ought to give attention when purchasing 
coal for his plant. In the first place, he is forced by 
current practice to buy “tons of coal,” regardless of 
the true value to him, unless he is in a position to insist 
upon “heating value per ton of coal.” 

What does this mean to the consumer? It means 
that he is paying for mere weight of coal, for freight 
on mere tons, for handling at the plant of mere tons, 
for crushing mere weight, for storage of weight only, for 
burning weight only and for handling ashes—all based 
upon mere avoirdupois rather than upon heat value. Is 
this common sense or good judgment? Hardly. 

Supposing that he is in a position to insist upon heat- 
ing value in every ton of coal which he purchases, and 
to make his insistence strong by means of the proper 
tests on all coal received at the plant. What then? The 
purchase of coal then becomes a matter, not of mere tons, 
but of heat units per ton or per pound, a measure of the 
coal’s real value. 

When the purchaser has reached this position regarding 
coal, he can then go ahead and by comparative tests select 
the coal best suited to his plant equipment. That coal 
which is by its characteristics best adapted to the con- 
ditions of the plant and the load is the highest grade 
usable, regardless of cost. 

It is customary to state the heat value of coal in terms 
of heat units per unit of weight, generally stated as 
British thermal units per pound (B.t.u. per Ib.) based 
on the sample dried at 105 deg. C. for one hour. Unless 
the exact characteristics of the coal are known, a pound 
of it may have diverse meanings to the buyer. To make 
this clear, the accompanying diagram has been made to 
illustrate graphically how “one pound of coal” may have 
great significance when all costs and efficiency in the 
plant are considered. 





Assume the intial cost at the mines to be the same for 
each of the five coals shown. ,How much of the total 
cost is productive? Only that portion represented by 
the heat content of the coal purchased. How much of 
the total cost is loss? The difference between the total 
cost and the productive cost. The content of fixed carbon 
and volatile matter is a measure of the productive cost, 
whereas the ash content is the nonproductive cost. Which 
is wanted, heat value or ash? 




































































NO. 1.COAL 
a TOTAL FREIGHT AND HANDLING PRODUCTIVE-------------=-+--->4 
NO ASH 100 % COMBUSTIBLE : 
Heé- 22 enon me cnnere nonce STORAGE VALUE 100 % ------~---~--=-2=--0--=--- 7 
it conse cvssesscennces TOTAL COST 1S PRODUCTIVE-------------------2---200= 
NO.2.COAL 
ME oon enseens ene neces: TOTAL FREIGHT AND HANDLING---- ---------------- > 
sb oncamedell PRODUCTIVE FREIGHT AND HANDLING-------------~--- | 
Uz «8% ASH 92% COMBUSTIBLE 
sar peneesenes ence eee cen COMBUSTIBLE CONTENT----- ------—------ + 
~---+-~STORAGE VALUE AND PRODUCTIVE COST-------------~ . 
Paponcnnseens eoneennenens TOTAL COST PER POUND-------------------+-24 
NO.3.COAL 
pe aseeeeeeeceeseee: TOTAL FREIGHT AND HANDLING=+----+ +--+ 2-22-2220. 
Jx-----=PRODUCTIVE FREIGHT AND HANDLING ---------- » 
UW, 1% ASH = 84% COMBUSTIBLE 
ZL; 
ba. ASH-- mht -===-222n-n-=- COMBUSTIBLE CONTENT-----------+-------- 
J<---STORAGE VALUE AND PRODUCTIVE COST-------------- 
tone nneeneereneeee meen en TOTAL COST PER POUND---------~---=------0-+: 
NO.4.COAL 
pcos eeneseeneee=- TOTAL FREIGHT AND HANDLING-~----~~ => ===-- 2-2 
<-----PRODUCTIVE FREIGHT AND HANDLING------------ > 
Yj, 24% ASH 76. % COMBUSTIBLE 
baansasfiNfaees Qe mmennmmved COMBUSTIBLE CONTENT-------------- >| 
onnn nnn STORAGE VALUE AND PRODUCTIVE COST-----> 
Leenneennnenonn---- TOTAL COST PER POUND-=------------------ 
NO.5.COAL, 
poewnececenoeee TOTAL FREIGHT AND HANDLING----------------->4 
}«---PRODUCTIVE FREIGHT AND HANDLING------ -- > 
WMV), 32 SASH 68 % COMBUSTIBLE 
Ht == an me ASH------ T -~------- COMBUSTIBLE CONTENT---------- + 
-~ -STORAGE VALUE AND PRODUCTIVE COST-- ---> 
Saeanieianieneeaeaae TOTAL COST PER POUND--~--------------- -» ~ 
ponannennennaneanee ONE POUND-:---------------" 


Diverse MEANINGS oF ONE Pounp or Coat TO 
CoNSUMER 


No. 1 coal is a purely hypothetical coal, not found in 
nature, but shown here for the sake of comparison only. 
Coals Nos. 2 to 5 are representative of coals on the market 
and show a common range of characteristics. Which 
of these coals will give the best results in cost and 
efficiency in the plant, from mines to bunkers and 
ultimately to the ash dump? Does storage value mean 
anything when, through strikes at the mines or stoppage 
of transportation by floods, the plant is threatened with 
a shutdown? If so, which of the four coals would it be 
preferable to have the bunkers or field filled with in 
such emergency ? 

The cost does not stop with the original price per ton 
plus freight, for handling, crushing, storing charges on 
the coal and also handling of the resultant ash must 
still be covered. It is generally conceded that coal high 
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in ash and sulphur is harder on all handling apparatus 
than a coal of lower ash and sulphur content. The costs 
for upkeep of apparatus will then be in proportion to the 
wear and tear upon such equipment. In the furnaces 
evolution of heat is the desired output and will vary di- 
rectly with the heat content of the coal used. The higher 
the heat value, the greater the amount of heat liberated, 
all other conditions being similar. Finally there are the 
charges for handling the ashes produced. 

In general, it may be said that the higher the qual- 
ity of coal which the plant will handle economically, 
the lower will be the cost and the greater the efficiency 
of the plant. It is not necessary that the dealer be held 
to a strict specification of properties of the coal purchased, 
although it is wise for the purchaser to accquaint himself 
with such characteristics and for his own satisfaction 
formulate a specified analysis. He will find that daily 
tests on all coal received at the plant, or possibly weekly 
averages, will afford him valuable data, and if he sends 
copies of all such tests to his dealer, he will find himself 
possessed of powerful ammunition with which to con- 
vince the dealer that it is to his interests, as well as those 
of the purchaser, to furnish the coal desired. Such an 
arrangement tends toward mutual satisfaction since it 
places both parties to the contract on an equitable footing. 

The tests which should be made regularly are those 
to determine the heat value per pound of coal as fired, 
ash content as fired and percentage of sulphur. These 
tests give all the required data. Other tests may be made, 
often of value to the consumer, such as the determination 
of fixed carbon and volatile matter. Moisture must al- 
ways be determined in order to calculate the coal to the 
condition “as fired” or net weight of coal burned. These 
are simple tests, and the apparatus is not expensive when 
the results are considered. By all means adopt the 
oxygen-bomb type of calorimeter for determining the heat 
value of coal. Other calorimeters are at best only ap- 
proximate in their results, although cheaper in first cost. 

The purpose has been to point out the real meaning 
of “coal” to the purchaser and consumer and to emphasize 
the fact that only by knowing the fuel can the user reach 
that degree of standardization in his fuel purchase and 
combustion which has been the real factor in producing 
the high efficiency of’ the modern power plant. It is a 
fact that uniform fuel means uniform and economical 
operation in the plant. 

Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Today we had an unusual visitor, an authoress who is 
touring the entire country in search of material for her 
next book—a short, rather stout, middle-aged woman, 
with kindly eyes and a captivating smile. She carried no 
letters of introduction and needed none. 

In recalling the interview I had with her, I realize 
that she was an interviewer of the highest ability. Even 
while explaining to me her mission in our camp, she did 
not monopolize the conversation, but encouraged me to 
do a good deal of talking; and I managed to tell her that 
I also aspired to literary distinction, and as an initial 
step several years back I began an elaborate diary, which 
I have religiously continued to this day. 

My confession pleased her very much. She was not in 
search of adventures, but rather of intimate pen pictures, 
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covering all trades and industries; and she felt sure that 
any one who philosophized over his lifework with enough 
seriousness to make diary entries would be able to recall 
many gripping scenes—that is the way she put it. 

She had met many big men connected with various in- 
dustries, but almost without exception they could talk 
interestingly only when allowed to suggest that the indus- 
try with which they happened to be connected was the key- 
stone to all industry. 

Getting personal, she assured me that, had she omitted 
to forewarn me, I would have seized the first opportunity 
to explain that if all coal mines were suddenly blown up 
or rendered useless, all industry on the face of the globe 
would be paralyzed; how could ships travel, trains move 
and factories operate then? “And with a very little en- 
couragement,” she continued, “the picture of the coal- 
mining industry that you might suggest for me would be- 
come so magnificent that I might feel that little else in 
the world really counted.” 

“Even at that,” I replied, “I might not be overrating 
as much as you suspect.” 

Foolish man! That was exactly the reply she most de- 
sired; she admitted as much when she was taking leave. 
Experience had taught her that men hold nothing back 
once they find themselves on the defensive, and in re- 
calling what followed, her method seems almost uncanny. 
If she publishes all that I told her, my diary to date will 
have been published. But I have some consolation in the 
fact that she was made to realize that the terrible coal 
baron gets credit for many things that properly belong 
to others. 

I happened to relate a little adventure staged in a New 
York tenement during the past winter. A college friend 
of mine who had given up a business career to enter social- 
settlement work had induced me to make a trip with him 
through some New York tenements, hoping that I might 
absorb a proper feeling for the “down and outs” of this 
world, as he expressed it. 

The day was extremely cold, and in all of the rooms 
where we gained admittance the occupants seemed _ to 
be mostly occupied in trying to keep warm by huddling 
around small stoves or grates in which burned a few 
precious coals. 

The climax was reached when we entered a room where 
a mother was weeping over a child lying stiff in death, 
frozen because the few lumps of coal, bought with the 
mother’s last pennies, proved to be mostly slate and bone. 

“What a reflection on the coal-mining industry,” said 
my friend. 

I didn’t let it rest there. My friend knows now, and 
the authoress realizes also, that the average coal-mine 
owner has about as much control over the prices and prac- 
tices of the coal peddlers in distant cities as does a cow 
over the milk peddler who sells water for milk. 

Some Cause for Complaint 


The following was found at a certain mine on the 
bulletin board where machine-runners mark up their 
troubles: 

“No. 4 Masheen awl Shot tu hel. Chain brok. fix 
the dam thing. it brok twist Last nite. needs new rear 
staff leaves for resisting box. amatoor smokes like heltoo. 
Power bad. lots of short circles. this is the masheen 
with self compeller truck. 


Wer outa oil tu.” 
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evelopment of a Circuit 


Controller 


By A. R. ANDERSOoN* 





SYNOPSIS—The primary conception of a cir- 
cutt-breaker ts that it should interrupt the circuit 
whenever the amount of current becomes excessive. 
This article describes an instrument which not only 
performs the function of a circutt-breaker, but 
closes the circuit as soon as conditions have again 
become normal. 





In practically all systems involving the generation and 
utilization of power there are to be found protective de- 
vices of some kind. The original conception of such a 
contrivance seems to have been that it should protect the 
apparatus from abnormal conditions in the nature of over- 
loads. But there is another element in a system involving 
the generation and utilization of power which needs pro- 
tection, and the abuse of which may prove quite as costly 
as the abuse of apparatus. This element is service. 

Referring specifically to electrical systems using pro- 
tective devices in the form of circuit-breakers, it is quite 
as important that the service be resumed promptly upon 
the disappearance of abnormal conditions as that it be 
interrupted upon their appearance. Were abnormal con- 
ditions to come about comparatively slowly it would be 
possible for an operator to sense them and interrupt the 
circuit before damage could be done. But generally these 
cenditions occur so quickly that it is absolutely necessary 
to provide automatic means, quicker than the human eye 
or hand, for interrupting the circuit. 

This function of a protective device therefore has always 
been evident. The other function of responding instantly 
to a return to normal conditions as well as a departure 
therefrom and thus protecting the service has been given 
comparatively little thought. Its importance has perhaps 
been overlooked because this function can be accomplished 
by hand. 

In large distribution systems with many generating 
units and much auxiliary apparatus tied together in a 
complete network, there are so many elements influencing 
the restoration to normal conditions after a circuit has 
been interrupted that it is hard to conceive of an ap- 
paratus that will supplant human intelligence in directing 
this restoration. But in simple direct-current distribut- 
ing systems such as are used in practically all coal mines 
and in all feeder circuits taken directly from the main 
busbars the function of restoring service instantly upon 
the return of normal line conditions may be accomplished 
by the use of automatic circuit controllers. 

The automatic circuit controller made by the Auto- 
matic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
is essentially a solenoid-operated circuit-breaker which is 
opened on overload by a plunger actuated by a coil in 
series with the load and tripping open the circuit which 
energizes the operating solenoid. After opening the cir- 
cuit the operating solenoid cannot again be closed until 
a contact in the circuit is closed by the plunger of an 
auxiliary coil called a trip coil. 





*Plectrical engineer, Columbus, Ohio. 


The operation of the plunger in the trip coil is depen- 
dent upon the load resistance. The plunger will there- 
fore not operate until the resistance of the load has in- 
creased to a point where the value of current that will 
flow upon closing the breaker will not exceed full load. 
At any value of load resistance above this the breaker 
will close automatically, opening only on overload and 
staying open only so long as this overload condition re- 
mains. 


A BrirEF History OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CoNTROLLER 
The electrical circuits of the automatic circuit con- 
troller may best be understood through a brief history 
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Figs. 1 AND 2. SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE APPARATUS 


of their development. The first idea for the operation 
of the trip coil which presented itself to E. C. Raney, the 
inventor of the automatic circuit controller, was to shunt 
the trip coil around the breaker when opened so that a cer- 
tain “index” current would traverse this coil through 
the short-circuit or decreased load resistance to the other 
side of the line. The current through the trip coil would 
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hold the plunger up until a sufficient increase in the load 
resistance would decrease the index current, allowing 
the plunger t» drop and close the circuit through the op- 
erating solenoid. 

The electrical circuits for such a device are shown in 
Fig. 1. The objections to this arrangement, however, 
are the high value of index current required for even a 
theoretically appreciable variation in it due to change in 
load resistance, the interference of voltage variation within 
commercial limits with the determination of a point of op- 
cration fixed with reference to the load resistance, and 
the erratic performance of an iron-core solenoid on 
decreasing current, the point of release depending on the 
previous degree of magnetization as well as the value of 
current flowing through the solenoid. 

A concrete example will serve to illustrate difficulties 
with this arrangement. Assume a circuit supplied from 
a 250-volt, 150-kw. generator. The breaker in this cir- 
cuit is set at 800 amp. The minimum value of load re- 
sistance R on which the breaker will stay closed is there- 
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fore o = 0.312 ohm. Suppose there are constant loads 


such as lights, ete., on the line to the amount of 100 amp. 
This is equivalent to a load resistance of 2.5 ohms, and 
when the breaker has opened, the load resistance cannot 
be expected to rise above this value to operate the trip 
coil which closes the circuit through the operating coil. 

The trip coil must be sufficiently sensitive to respond 
to a variation in load resistance from a value of 0.312 
ohm to a value between 0.312 ohm and 2.5 ohms. Let 
it be assumed that the resistance r of the trip coil is 10 
ohms. Then when the overload occurs the resistance of 
the trip coil and load is (r + F), or 10.312 ohms, and the 
current which flows with 250 volts at the generator is 
24.2 amperes. 

On this value of current the coil must not operate, 
but must hold until the value of current has dropped be- 
low it. The minimum value to which the current may 
drop is obtained when. the load resistance increases to 2.5 
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ohms and is = 20 amperes. 


The maximum drop in current obtained by this means 
with constant voltage is only 17 per cent. and the practical 
difficulty of obtaining reliable operation of the trip coil 
with so small a variation in current is at once evident. 
Add to this the possibility of the line voltage varying 
this much, especially if the breaker is connected to a 
supply circuit at some distance from the power house and 
the considerable value of index current which must be 
handled and the difficulties connected with this arrange- 
ment for practical apparatus are apparent. 


Tue INSTRUMENT Was More SENSITIVE WITII 
INCREASING CURRENTS 


In experimenting with this type of circuit, however, 
it was noticed that the trip coil responded more readily 
and at a more definite point with an increasing than 
with a decreasing current. This led to the idea of con- 
necting the load circuit and trip coil in parallel around 
the open breaker, using an auxiliary resistance to keep 
down the value of index current. This arrangement of 
circuits is shown in Fig. 2, where FP is the load resist- 
ance, 7 the resistance of the trip coil, and Z is the auxil- 
lary resistance. 

The resistance of the trip coil r approximates Ff or that 
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of the load, while the resistance Z is comparatively high. 
Attention is called to the fact that the trip coil having 
approximately the resistance of the load circuit may not 
be left connected in when the breaker is closed, as it 
would constitute practically a short-circuit across the line. 
Mechanical means are therefore provided for opening 
this circuit before the breaker closes. 

Evidently with this arrangement the current through 
the trip coil with constant resistance r increases with an 
increase of the load resistance R. But this arrangement 
affords another advantage in point of sensibility and 
which is in reality the keynote to the practical success of 
this breaker. 

An example will illustrate: The same generator and 
load conditions as above are assumed. In this arrange- 
ment, however, the resistance of the trip coil 7 is 1 ohm 
and the resistance Z is 125 ohms. With 250 volts on 
the line and load resistance of 0.312 ohm, the following 
currents are flowing after the breaker has opened: 
Through Z, 2 amp.; through R, 1.52 amp.; through r, 
0.48 amp. After ihe load resistance has increased to 2.5 
ohms, the following currents are flowing: Through Z, 
1.99 amp.; through &, 0.57 amp.; through r, 1.42 amp. 
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CIRCUITS 


The increase of current through the trip coil has been 
195 per cent., as compared to a decrease of only 17 per 
cent. in the previous arrangement, and the index current 
which the apparatus has to handle does not exceed 2 amp., 
as compared to over 24 amp. in the previous arrangement. 
This feature of the divided circuit is the very heart or 
rather brains of the machine, for it gives it the sensibility 
in responding to the changes in load resistance necessary 
to make its practical operation successful. 

A complete theoretical diagram of the electrical circuits 
of a single controller is shown in Fig. 3. The main con- 
tact brush is moved to the closed position and held closed 
by the operating coil which is connected across the line 
through the contact b. When anoverload occurs the plun- 
ger in the series coil rises and opens the contact at b, 
which is held open by the latch c. The breaker will close 
again only when the trip coil is energized sufficiently to 
raise its plunger and kick out the latch c¢. 

The trip coil is connected around the breaker through 
the bridge g to the opposite side of the line. It is thus 
in parallel with the short-circuit and the combined cur- 
rent through the trip coil and short-circuit is kept down 
to about 2 amp. by the resistance tubes shown. The 
bridge is supported by the piston of a dash pot, which 
descends slowly at a predetermined rate, which may be 
adjusted from 1 to 40 sec. The trip coil cannot operate 
and cause the breaker to close until this bridge is down, 
no matter what the condition of the load circuit may be. 
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The object of introducing this time element is to allow 
sufficient time for motors to come to rest and starting- 
box levers to return to starting position before the breaker 
closes. After the bridge g is down the breaker will close, 
provided the overload condition of the line has disap- 
peared ; that is, provided the load resistance has increased 
above the full-load value, thereby diverting sufficient cur- 
rent through the trip coil to operate its plunger. 

If, however, the load resistance is still below full-load 
value, enough of the index current to operate the trip coil 
will not traverse it and so the breaker will remain open. 
When the load resistance increases to the proper value 
the trip coil operates, the operating coil is energized, the 
plunger therein rises, raising at the same time the piston 
of the dash pot and lifting the bridge off the contacts at 
y, and finally closing the main contact brush. Thus it 
is seen how the trip-coil circuit is open before the main 
circuit through the breaker is closed and the possibility 
of the trip-coil circuit forming a short across the line 
precluded. 


THis BREAKER Is Not ADAPTED TO GENERATORS IN 
PARALLEL 
From the above considerations it may be easily seen that 
a breaker as described may not be used where the load side 
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2 
ELECTRICAL CONNECTIONS FOR TWO GENERATORS 
IN PARALLEL 


Fig. +. 


is supplied from sources of power other than through the 
breaker in question. In other words, a breaker as de- 
scribed may not be used in the circuits of generators op- 
erating in parallel and feeding into the same busbars or 
network without some modification. 

The modifications necessary in order to adapt the 
breaker to the circuits of generators operating in parallel 
have been worked out and the theoreticai diagram of the 
ele trical circuits of such an arrangement for two gener- 
atoi:s so operating and feeding into the same busbars is 
shown in Fig. 4. The modification consists essentially 
in removing the dash pot and bridge from the individual 
breaker, using only one dash pot for all the breakers and 
operating it by means of a master relay. 

In this arrangement the contacts }, connected in series, 
are placed in the circuit of the master relay instead of that 
of the operating coil as in a single breaker, and the master 
relay at the point f controls the circuit through the oper- 
ating coils of the breakers which are connected in parallel. 
The trip coils are also similarly connected and the cir- 
cuit through them is closed by the single bridge g. Fig. 4 
shows the breakers in the closed position. 
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In the case of an overload on either generator, one of the 
contacts at b is opened by the plunger d of the series coil 
in the same manner as in a single breaker. This opens 
the circuit through the master relay, the plunger of which 
drops and opens the contacts at f, thereby opening the cir- 
cuit through all the operating coils and causing all the 
breakers to open. 

After a certain time limit, depending upon the adjust- 
ment of the dash pot, the bridge g is closed and the trip 
coils will operate to release the latches c, provided the load 
resistance has increased to the proper value. When the 
latches are released, all open contacts at b are closed, 
throwing the master relay across the line, lifting the 
bridge g and closing the circuit through all the operating 
coils at f, thus closing all the breakers. Regardless of 
whether the overload occurs on one or all the generators, 
all the breakers open simultaneously and close simultane- 
ously. 

By means of a suitable switch, the master relay may 
be excited from either generator desired. Any generator 
and its circuit-breaker may be operated independently by 
opening the operating coil circuit and trip-coil circuit of 
the other breakers by means of switches provided for that 
purpose. 

CONTROLLING THE Direct-CurrENT CircUITS 

Automatic circuit controllers fulfill the four functions 
necessary for the complete control of direct-current cir- 
cuits with reference to overload conditions : 

1. They interrupt the current quickly in case of short- 
circuit or overload. 

2. They permit of a certain time to elapse after the 
circuit is opened before it is again closed, regardless of 
whether the short-circuit has disappeared or not. This 
protects motors and similar apparatus on the line. 

3. They will not close the circuit while the short- 
circuit still exists. 

4, They close the circuit instantly upon the removal 
of the short-circuit, after the time limit has expired. 

Many fields of application for these breakers will sug- 
gest themselves. With increased use of purchased power, 
the automatic control of the direct-current side of motor- 
generator sets and rotary converters presents a large 
field where they may be profitably employed. Their use 
generally dispenses with the continuous services of an at- 
tendant at substations and avoids unecessary delays in- 
cidental to closing a manually operated breaker. Their 
installation on branch circuits serves to localize troubles 
and avoid shutting down the entire system. About mines 
and mills especially installations of this kind possess 
marked economic advantages. 

In general, automatic circuit controllers not only pro- 
tect apparatus and service, thereby insuring maximum 
output and a minimum overhead expense per unit of pro- 
duction, but also present the opportunity of reducing 
operating cost. 


Electrical resistance varies greatly with different metals, 
and is in general less for a pure metal than for any of its 
alloys. Its value in every case depends upon the length of 
the wire, its cross-sectional area, and the nature or chemical 
composition of the metal, all of which vary with tempera- 
ture. Increasing or decreasing the length of any conductor 
will increase or decrease the resistance in direct proportion. 
Increasing or decreasing the cross-sectional area will in- 
versely affect resistance; that is, as the section of the con- 
ductor increases, the resistance becomes proportionately less 
and vice versa. 
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The communications below indicate steps being taken 
by the bituminous coal men of Indiana, who are endeavor- 
ing to find a way out of their present unsatisfactory busi- 
ness conditions. Mr. Callbreath, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, acted for the operators in the mat- 
ler of getting President Wilson’s attention. The exchange 
of letters and the statement of the operators follow: 


Hon. Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. President: At the request of a committee 
of Indiana coal operators, who were unable to present 
this to you personally because of your absence from the 
city on Tuesday, I beg to present to you a statement con- 
cerning the bituminous coal mining industry. 

This committee consisted of Messrs. Carl Scholz, presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Indiana Coal Co.; Walter S. 
Bogle, of W. S. Bogle & Co.; John T. Connery, president 
of the Miami Coal Mining Co.; J. C. Kolsem, of the 
Jackson Hill Coal & Coke Co.; Hugh Shirkie, of the 
Shirkie Coal Co., and Morton L. Gould, of the Gould Coal 
Washing & Mining Co. 

Will you permit me first to present a few general state- 
ments concerning the bituminous coal-mining industry at 
large as a preliminary to the more concise reference to 
the Indiana situation ? 

First, more than 500,000 workmen engaged in the bi- 
tuminous coal industry are necessarily idle more than 100 
days each year. 

Second, more than $900,000,000 of the capital engaged 
in the bituminous coal industry is idle more than 100 days 
each year. 

Third, approximately 200,000,000 tons of the nation’s 
fuel supply is being wasted each year. 

Fourth, about 100,000 acres of coal lands are being ex- 
hausted each year, while with proper conservation 65,000 
acres could be made to furnish the fuel now used by the 
nation. 

For the last five years the average selling price of bi- 
tuminous coal at the mine has approximated $1.12 per ton, 
while the cost-of labor and supplies for each ton produced 
has approximated 96c., leaving but 16c. per ton to pay 
for the mine, the depreciation of machinery, selling 
charges, overhead expenses and the risk which always 
exists of a mine disaster through which the whole capital 
involved in the enterprise might be destroyed. 

The Indiana committee presented this matter to the 
Federal Trade Commission, believing it had authority to 
permit such codperation between the operators as would 
enable them to partly relieve this situation. I attach 
hereto a condensation of the statement made to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The commission expressed full 
sympathy and its desire to lend any possible assistance, but 
stated that under the law it had no authority to take any 
affirmative action in the premises. 

The same statements were presented to the Department 
of Justice, able to punish in case the proposed plan of co- 
operation to stop the waste should in any way transgress 





the law, but that department was unable to give guiding 
advice. 

The Indiana operators believe that this enormous waste 
of the nation’s fuel supply is of sufficient public im- 
portance to justify an appeal to you as the President of 
the nation to lend a helping hand through such agencies 
as may be available. Respectfully submitted, 

J. F. CALLBREATH, 
Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE INDIANA OPERATORS 


The Indiana bituminous coal operators find themselves 
suffering from overproduction and intense, unrestrained 
competition, with the result that a number of the operators 
have been forced into the hands of receivers, and a large 
number of the balance are suffering seriously from the 
situation. 

The condition affects the laborer equally with the op- 
erator, because of intermittent work. During the year 
1914 they secured only 148 working-days. The result is 
the entire absence of conservation. On the contrary, it 
promotes a waste of coal in the ground because it requires 
the cheapest and easiest method of getting coal out, to 
meet the price at which it has to be sold. On a con- 
servative estimate not more than 50 per cent. of the coal 
is recovered. 

This means that in the United States as a whole upward 
of 200,000,000 tons of coal are wasted each year. 

There are 114 companies in the State of Indiana pro- 
ducing 16,000,000 tons of coal each year—a little over 2 
per cent. of the total production in the United States— 
and in the largest market they do not control over 16 per 
cent. of the tonnage of that market. 

In order to hold this position, they are obliged to main- 
tain something like 300 selling offices and 900 salesmen. 
The expenses in the mines are increased by the necessity 
of maintaining an organization that can produce the limit 
of the mine’s capacity on 24 hr. notice. 

They are competing within the boundary of their own 
state with the nonunion States of Kentucky and West 
Virginia, and the union-employee States of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois. Outside of their own state they are 
competing with Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and Iowa. 

The situation is such that it is impossible for them to 
advance their prices, and the only method left open to 
them to maintain their standing in the trade is to reduce 
their expenses, which can only be accomplished by co- 
operation among them. 

The tentative plan which meets with their approval con- 
sists of a single selling agency, which would decrease 
the selling cost several cents per ton and would enable 
them to standardize the business; and by intelligent dis- 
tribution of orders, establishing of storage facilities for 
fine coal—for which there is an erratic demand—they 
could increase the present earnings fully 10c. per ton 
without in any way disturbing the present price. 

The representatives of the labor element of the industry 
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have repeatedly urged such a movement in public investi- 
gations of conditions by several of the states. 

The operations of the Indiana coal-producing industry 
are confined to about five states and do not extend over 


the entire country. It is a fact that two of the large 
companies in other states produce and market a greater 
amount of coal than is produced and marketed in the 
State of Indiana. 

We do not believe that it is the intention of the law or 
of the Government to force an industry into bankruptcy. 
On the contrary, when such a condition arises, the senti- 
ment of the people at large is, and that of the law and 
the Government should be, to allow the industry involved 
to adopt such reasonable methods as to avoid bankruptcy 
and to maintain its position in the commercial world. 

It is with that idea in view that they have presented 
the situation in detail to the Federal Trade Commission, 
together with a plan which they propose to inaugurate 
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to in a measure protect themselves. The position taken 
by the Indiana operators is that they prefer bankruptcy 
to a criminal prosecution for violation of the law. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’s REPLY 


The White House, Washington 
April 26, 1915. 

My dear Mr. Callbreath: I have your letter of Apr. 22. 
I am sincerely sorry that it was not possible for me to 
see your committee personally on Tuesday last. 

You may be sure that I will consult with my associates 
here and that, if there is any possible way in which we 
can help in the situation which you unfold, we shall be 
glad to do so. Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Wooprow WILsoN. 
Mr. J. F. Callbreath, Secretary, American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 
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By H. W. SmirH* 





SY NOPSIS—An explanation of why some mines 
show such excessive production costs. The author 
ran an interesting test which indicated plainly 
just how great were the power losses. 





The writer while connected with the commercial de- 
partment of a large central station operating in West 
Virginia, which was organized solely for the purpose of 
supplying power to collieries, invariably encountered 
mines being supplied with electrical power from a plant 
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“Snort-Circuir” Test 


located at such a distance as to make economic opera- 
tion prohibitive because of excessive line losses, thus 
greatly curtailing the output. 

In the majority of cases conditions could be somewhat 
improved providing a reasonable amount of attention 
was given to the installation and maintenance of proper 
rails and bonds. But how much consideration does the 
average operator give this seemingly unimportant detail ? 





- *Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
enn. 


What does he care so long as the wheels of his mining 
machines and locomotives turn and another armature 
does not burn out before sufficient time has elapsed to 
have the last one repaired. It never once occurs to 
him to ask, How much more coal could I run per day 
or what would be the annual saving in repairs for my 




















Fic. 2. 
CLUSIVELY BY THE Power ComPaANy. 
HOUSE OuTDOOR TRANSFORMERS ARE SHOWN 


Type or HigH-VoutTacEe Supstation Usep Ex- 
WESTING- 


motors and coal cutters if the power back at the face 
was from 50 to 75 volts stronger? If he did consider 
such matters, we would find greatly improved conditions 
throughout our coal fields. 

As the resistance of steel rails found in and around 
the average mine, providing suitable bonding is main- 
tained, is only 12 times that of a corresponding eross- 
section of copper, it can be seen that the conductivity of 
the return should be as good if not better than the posi- 
tive line, thus making it entirely unnecessary to run a 
copper circuit in parallel with the return, as is found in 
many cases, 
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AN INTERESTING TEST 

In order to illustrate by actuai figures the losses that 
occur when a mine is operated from a source ef power 
transmitted from beyond its zone of economic distribution, 
a description of a “short circuit” test conducted upon the 
power plant and transmission lines of a prospective cus- 
tomer is given. This test takes its name from the fact 
that a connection, or short circuit, is made between the 
feeders and return at some predetermined point on the 
transmission system. Low voltage is applied to the line 
at the point of supply and gradually increased, readings 
heing taken of current in the line and the applied volt- 
age, at various loads corresponding to those obtained 
under normal operating conditions. 

The coal company selected affords a typical example 
of the conditions endured by the average operator. 

By referring to Fig. 5 it will be seen that the posi- 
tive circuit consists of two 0000 wires, one of which 
serves as a trolley from the drum-house to the point of 

















Fie. 3. Taks-orr TowEer AND HicH-VoLtTaGcE Sus- 
STATION 


short circuit, a distance of 2600 ft. At this point the 
tram and positive line divide, one running to mine “A” 
and the other to mine “B,” the difference in elevation 
of the two seams being approximately 100 ft. The nega- 
tive side, or “return,” consists of 2600 ft. of 45-lb. rails, 
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1000 1+. of 30-lb. rails on an incline and 200 ft. of double 
0000 copper wire extending from the end of the incline 
te the power house. 

The generating equipment consisted of one 150-kw., 
260-285-volt, 550-r.p.m. direct-current generator belted 
to a simple 225-hp. engine. The odd voltage is due to 
a set of specially wound shunt field coils, replacing a 








CusToMER’s SUBSTATION WITH PowER Com- 
PANY’s Higu-VoLtTaGE OvutTpook SUBSTATION 
ADJOINING 


Fig. 4. 


former set burnt out by maintaining a higher voltage 
than that for which the machine was originally designed. 

In order to secure the most accurate results, all read- 
ings were taken on portable instruments located in the 
power house and known to be correct. By means of the 
field rheostat and by gradually increasing the speed of 
the engine, the load was slowly built up, readings being 
taken simultaneously upon both ammeter and voltmeter 
at one-quarter, one-half, three-quarters, full and one and 
one-quarter loads. The voltmeter reading represents the 
actual loss in voltage in the line when operating under 
normal conditions and at a corresponding load. In or- 
der to eliminate any errors due to incorrect reading of 
meters, all readings were carefully checked. A complete 
analysis of results so obtained is as follows: 

RESULTS OF TEST 


Available 
Voltage 
Percentage at 
Voltage Voltage Kw. Loss Proposed 
Load Amp. Drop Drop in Trans. Substa. 
yy, 137 30.5 11.2 4.2 238.5 
% 274 51.5 18.8 14,1 220.5 
% 411 72.0 26.6 29.5 211.0 
z 546 94.0 34.0 51.3 191.0 
14% 683 112.0 40.7 76.4 167.0 
1%* 820 133.0 48.5 109.0 127.0 
*Calculated. 


The above results are shown graphically in Fig. 1. As 
figures speak for themselves, it does not seem necessary 
to devote any space to a discussion covering the results, 
other than calling attention to the high losses that occur 
between half-load and one and one-quarter load, the lim- 
its between which a mine load is constantly fluctuating. 

By again referring to the sketch, it will be seen that 
mine “A,” with a maximum motor haulage of 3000 
ft., is located at an additional distance of 875 ft., while 
mine “B,” with a corresponding haulage of 900 ft., is 
located 1050 ft. from the site of the proposed substa- 
tion. 

This location was agreed upon as the most advantag- 
eous site for a substation by both the superintendent and 
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myself, after carefully considering grades, future devel- 
opment and local conditions. One of the principal 
factors covered by the so-called local conditions is the 
attendant, who in this case, as well as in numerous oth- 
ers, would be the blacksmith. The necessary attention 
consists of starting and stopping, pouring a little oil in 
the bearing about once a month and occasionally putting 
in the circuit breaker. By means of a simple attach- 
ment on the switchboard an electric gong is sounded 
upon the opening of the breaker and continues until it 
is closed. 

Upon the completion of the test and in order to study 
the voltage conditions back in the mine, an offer was 
made to measure the voltage at different points through- 
out the two mines under different load conditions. To 
this the superintendent replied, “I know that my power 
is ‘rotten,’ but as to just how bad it is, that is something 
I’m better off not knowing.” 


ONE REASON FoR ExceEsstIveE Costs 


How true the above is! If conditions existed gen- 
erally, as found in some mines working under similar 
conditions where the voltage ranges from 180 to 200 volts, 
on a 250-275-volt system, the decreased output and ex- 
cessive costs at certain plants would be easily explained. 

In order to give one an idea of the substantial line 
construction and high class of workmanship found 
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throughout the 140 mi. of transmission lines, Figs. 2, 3 
and + are given. 

Fig. 2 shows the standard type of high-voltage, out- 
of-door substation used exclusively by the power com- 
pany before referred to. The galvanized iron meter 
house can be seen in the rear. This particular sub- 
station serves two customers, power being stepped down 
from 44,000 to 2200 volts. 

Fig. 3 shows a take-off tower, with one of the regular 
type in the distance, also the twe overhead ground-wires. 
Special attention is called to the double-power circuits, 
the lines being so sectionalized as to permit the cut- 
ting out of sections for repairs. Immediately in the rear 
of the first tower will be seen one of the numerous tele- 
phone booths distributed at frequent intervals along 
the lines. Each patrolman is required to make his re- 
port upon arriving at a telephone. In this way the dis- 
patcher not only receives a complete report of the entire 
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system every four days, but keeps in constant communi- 
cation with each man out on the lines. 

If it were not for the electrical apparatus both inside 
and out, Fig. 4 could well be taken for a public building, 
because of its attractive appearance and tile floor, rather 
than a substation supplying power to a coal mine. 

The power company’s entire electrical equipment, in- 
cluding the two 10,000-kv.-a. turbo-generator sets, was 
furnished by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. This 
is also true in regard to the greater portion of the cus- 
tomer’s apparatus. With very few exceptions the motor- 
generator set was chosen by the customer in preference 
to the rotary converter to change his alternating current 
into direct, owing to its special adaptability to this par- 
ticular class of service. 


The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—In eastern Ohio a spirit to compro- 
mise on “dead work” in return for a concession on 
the mining rate seems about to close the long dis- 
pute between capital and labor. In Colorado John 
R. Lawson is convicted of the murder of a deputy 


sheriff. 


The conference of operators and miners’ representatives 
at Cleveland, Ohio, appeared to make some progress in the 
settlement of the eastern Ohio strike. Both sides appeared 
willing to make concessions, and the chances for settlement 
are the best in months. 

Saturday, May 1, was occupied in discussing the width of 
rooms and the cost of work in slopes. Other points were 
the price of “dead work,” rules governing the right of oper- 
ators to employ and discharge workmen, the “handling” of 
dirty coal and the right of aggrieved employees to appeal 
to the grievance committee. The operators seek to include in 
the wage agreement a clause binding the miners to use care 
so as to load only clean coal. 





Miners Ready to Concede Everything but the Mining Rate 

In fact throughout the week no vital disagreements ap- 
peared. It seems well understood that the operators are 
prepared to sign an agreement giving the miners 47c. per 
ton for machine-mined run-of-mine coal provided the latter 
will make such concessions in “dead work,” day labor and 
conservation of coal as will equalize the cost of producing 
coal in the eastern Ohio section with the cost in the region 
mining under the Pittsburgh scale. There the rate is only 
44.61c. per ton for the machine-mined run-of-mine coal. 

In the meantime the Gallagher amendment to the Green 
anti-sereen law is not legally dead. Though it was defeated 
in the House, after being passed in the Senate, a motion was 
made to reconsider it, and the vote on that motion has been 
postponed from time to time. This keeps the amendment 
alive to a certain extent. Eastern Ohio operators are making 
a strong effort to secure the passage of the amendment, but 
there is not much hope that it will receive reconsideration 
from the House. 


John R. Lawson Convicted 


John R. Lawson, member of the International Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers of America, was found 
guilty of murder in the first degree in connection with the 
shooting at Ludlow, Colo., of John Nimmo, a deputy sheriff. 
The murder occurred on Oct. 25, 1913. Lawson was sentenced 
to life-imprisonment at hard labor in the Colorado peni- 
tentiary. The jury had the power to order a sentence of 
death or life-imprisonment and apparently debated long on 
this choice, for the verdict was not given till May 3, whereas 
the jury retired to consider a verdict on May 1. 

The attorneys for the defense are given 30 days to file a 
motion for a new trial, and Lawson is released temporarily 
in charge of his counsel. The murder occurred before the 
state constabulary had charge of the situation and while the 
Ludlow section house was under the command of K. E. Linder- 
felt. Early in the afternoon of Oct. 25, 1913, a fight occurred 
between the strikers and the deputies, and firing continued 
till the evening. During the battle Nimmo was shot through 
the leg and bled to death. 
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It is not alleged that Lawson fired the shot. He is said to 
have been in charge of the camp at the time and to have 
directed the battle. It is for those who have read the evidence 
to attempt to discuss the verdict, but it is clear that feeling 
is raised to a high degree. 

The United Mine Workers’ attorney, Horace N. Hawkins, 
declares that “Rockefeller’s lawyers worked up the evidence 
against Lawson, and Rockefeller’s detective testified in the 
case to secure conviction,’ as if such aid to the prosecution 
was to be condemned. If somebody had tried to loot Hawkins’ 
house and had killed those who tried to defend it, would 
not Hawkins endeavor to aid the prosecution and might he 
not employ detectives to discover who the offenders were? 
Could any court refuse to consider any such relevant and 
competent evidence as he ‘might present? 

Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations, has made a further attack on the 
Rockefellers. He declares that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is 
merely the mouthpiece of his father, who is really responsible 
for the situation in Colorado. The other charges he has made 
he has not seen fit to substantiate. 
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Signal Wires in Mines 
By A. A. Le Roy* 


In many of the electrically equipped mines using 250- 
and 500-volt direct-current for operating various ma- 
chines, it is customary and practically necessary to use 
this voltage on signal lines, hoist roads, etc.; and where 
this high voltage is so carried dangerous electrical shocks 
may be received. 

The accompanying sketch shows a method of reducing 
the voltage on such signal lines and of eliminating danger 
from shock. It consists of two parallel series of 
five 125-volt, 16-cp. lamps, with the signal line connecting 
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METHOD oF REDUCING VOLTAGE ON SIGNAL LINES 


between the first and second lamp on the negative side of 
the circuit. It is important that the connection be made 
between the lamps on the negative side, so that where 
grounded systems are used the negative and ground will 
be of the same potential. 


A Bett or Retay Is PLAcED IN SERIES 


In series with the line connecting between the lamps 
should be a bell or relay switch, which when the rapper 
is put across or the signal wires short-circuited causes the 
current to flow through the bell or relay switch to the 





*General master mechanic, Utah Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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negative side, and the lamps between the signal-line con- 


nection and negative will darken. At the same time the 
lamps between the signal-line connection and positive side 
will brighten, thus sending the current through the bell 
or relay switch, causing the bell to ring or, if a relay 
switch is used, causing it to make connection with separate 
signal circuit. This system reduces the voltage to 80 
volts on the bell line. 

In case 250-volt direct-current is used, two parallel 
series of three 125-volt, 16-cp. lamps should be used. 

As will be noted from the sketch, the signal wires are 
shunted around the two lamps next to the negative side 
of the series. As the human body has more resistance 
than these two lamps, the current will flow through the 
lamps; and a very small amount, if any, will flow through 
the human body in case it comes in contact with the 
signal lines, thus eliminating the danger from electrical 
shocks. 

This system is now in use in the coal mines of the 
Utah Fuel Co. in Utah and Colorado and has proved 
satisfactory. 





COMING MEETINGS 











International Railway Fuel Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Chicago, May 17-20. Secretary, C. G. Hall, 922 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting in Trinidad, Colo., June 8, 9 and 10. Secretary, F. W. 
Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 

' West Virginia Mining Institute will hold its summer meet- 
ing at Wheeling, W. Va., June 15 and 16. Secretary, E. N. 
Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its summer meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-25, 1915. Sec- 
retary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 

The Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its summer meet- 
ing at Pineville, Ky., May 14 and 15, 1915. Secretary-treas- 
urer, Ivan P. Tashof, Lexington, Ky. 

The American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold 
its annual convention June 29 to July 2, 1915, inclusive at 
Deer Park, Md. Headquarters will be at the Deer Park Hotel. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, New York. 

The Illinois Mining Institute will hold its next meeting at 
Danville, Iil., May %7-29, 1915. The officers of the Institute are: 
President, J. W. Starks, Georgetown, IIl.; first vice-president, 
William Burton, Herrin, Ill.; second vice-president, Fred C. 
Pfahler, Belleville, Ill.; secretary and treasurer, Martin Bolt, 
Springfield, Ill. 

The Coal Operators of West Virginia under the auspices 
of the Norfolk & Western operators, in conjunction with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines and the Huntington Chamber of Com- 
merce, will hold a state-wide first-aid and mine-rescue field 
meet and contest in Huntington, W. Va., May 14, 1915. 

& 


April Output of Anthracite 


After three months of comparatively low production 
owing to the warm weather of the latter part of the win- 
ter, the output of anthracite was so large last month that 
the record for April shipments will probably be beaten. 
In April of last year shipments of anthracite were 6,- 
072,164 tons, and the record for the month was made 
in April, 1910, when 6,224,396 tons were shipped. 

The big increase in production is partly owing to the 
April discounts of 50c. a ton on the domestic sizes of an- 
thracite and partly to the opening of the Lake trade. The 
unusually warm weather up to the first of April also en- 
abled the retail dealers to allow their stock to run low 
so that they could take advantage of the discounts, which 
make a difference of over 9 per cent. 
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HUNEENUQUUSUU0UONGNNAAIHY 


Believing that one of the greatest services that a jour- 
nal such as COAL AGE can render its readers is to acquaint 
them with new and improved equipment which may be em- 
ployed directly or indirectly to the benefit of the coal- 
producing industry, this department is inaugurated. For 
the present tt will appear in the second and fourth issues 
of each month. We shall therefore be glad to receive from 
builders, manufacturers or dealers brief descriptions of 
new or improved preces of apparatus in which they are in- 
terested, the use of which will tend toward better results 
in or the economic development of the fuel industry or 
any of its numerous ramifications. 


~S 
we 


A New Heavy Screen Bar 


For many years the largest screen bar in general use 
has been the diamond top bar, which is 2144 in. deep; 
and while there were a few inquiries for larger bars, the 
demand was not great enough to justify the production 
of a larger section and manufacturers and operators at 
considerable expense built up bars to suit their require- 
ments. Keen competition in the coal industry has, how- 
ever, necessitated more careful preparation of coal, es- 
pecially in the larger sizes, and this has resulted in a de- 
mand for a larger screen bar. 

The Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. is now in position 
to furnish from stock, in maximum lengths of 18 ft. 6 
in., a screen bar 4 in. deep, 1 in. wide across the top 
and ;3; in. thick at the bottom and weighing 7.55 Ib. per 
ft. The accompanying drawing shows a cross-section 
of the bar. 

This is an ideal bar for screens with wide spaces, as 
its depth of 4 in. allows enough of the 
screen bars to extend above the top of 
* the bearers or supporting beams so that 
the corners of large lumps will not catch 
: at the bearers and clog the screen. In 
--f facet, this bar has been so calculated that 


a spacing of 6 in. can be safely accom- 
modated without having to make pro- 
vision for additional clearance in the 
bearers. 

to Another good feature is that if the 


notches in the bearing bars are spaced 1 
in. between centers, the width of 1 in. 
across .the top of the screen bar makes it 
: possible to vary the spacing of the screen 
--* by inches. The new bar is interchange- 
able with the diamond top bar and can be 
PHILLIPS used in the same notches, since the shank 
SCREEN of the new bar has the same taper and is 
Bar the same thickness at the bottom as the 
diamond bar. 

The heavy shank, as well as the shape of the head, in- 
sures the stiffness and rigidity of the bar, while the curva- 
ture from the head to the shank will enable the screenings 
to get away quickly and not wedge between bars. 
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It is believed that when this bar becomes known it 
will be very popular, since the need for a bar of this sort 
has long existed. 

as 


A New One-Man Drill 


The accompanying illustration shows a new: type of 
powerful coal drill recently developed and placed on the 
market by the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

The motor and drill mechanism proper are mounted 
on trunnions in a carriage, which may be raised or lowered 

















New Type JErrrey Dritu 


in a vertical channel-iron frame by means of a 3-in. steel 
rope. One end of this rope is fastened to the top yoke of 
the frame and the other end to a drum on the carriage. 
This drum is rotated by a handle, as shown, to wind 
up the rope and to raise the carriage. A ratchet and 


pawl are provided on the drum to prevent the carriage 
from dropping when the handle is released. 

When it is desired to move the drill from one place 
to another, the carriage carrying the motor and mechanism 
is lowered to the bottom of the frame and the drill rolled 
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along on the wheels provided on the bottom cross-yoke, 
in a manner similar to an ordinary hand freight truck. 

The motor of this drill is rated at 3 hp. The total 
weight of the drill is approximately 300 lb., while it is 
made sufficiently rugged and powerful to drill through 
any material against which the auger will stand up. 

With the means employed on this drill for raising and 
lowering and with the wheels provided for moving it 
from place to place, only one man is required to move, set 
up, adjust and operate the machine. 


we 
The Wico Mule Lamp 

It is fast being recognized that an electric lantern for 
mules is of equal if not greater importance than for men. 
The money lost through death of a mule resulting from 
the sudden extingushing of a torch will pay for the cost 
of operation of a considerable electric equipment, and 
since such accidents are altogether too frequent in some 
mines, the electric mule lamp has received an apprecia- 
tive welcome. 

Electric mule lamps present a special problem in them- 
The first requisite is dependable strength. For 
that reason, the 
lamp housing of the 
Wico mule lamp has 
been made even 
stronger than the 
case which protects 
the battery and sup- 
ports the housing. It 
is machined from 
east aluminum with 
a cowl projecting far 
enough beyond the 
front glass to pro- 
tect it from injury. 
All connections from 
the battery to the 
lamp are inclosed in 
aluminum so that 
the entire oufit pre- 
sents a strong, light equipment free from fragile projec- 
tions or complicated mechanism of any kind. 

The lamp housing is attached to the cover part of the 
battery case, and when the battery is to be taken out for 
charging the cover is unlocked and unhinged from the 
case, disconnecting the electric circuit through strong 
spiral spring contacts. 

It is said that mules that have worn electric lanterns 
refuse to budge when they are required to work without 
them. However that may be, no complaint has been 
heard of the new burden. 


selves. 

















Wico LAmp For MULES 


Influencing Employees against 
Unionism 


3y A. L. H. Street* 


The law enacted by the Kansas Legislature in 1903, 
making it a misdemeanor to require an employee, as a 
condition to employment or retention in employment, to 
agree to refrain from joining, or to withdraw from, a 
labor union, is declared by the United States Supreme 
Court to be unconstitutional, in the case of Coppage 


*Attorney at Law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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vs. Kansas, 35 Supreme Court Reporter 240. As stated 
by Justice Day in his dissenting opinion, the importance 
of the decision is emphasized by the fact that statutes 
like the Kansas law have been passed in California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico and Wisconsin. 

Holding that the right of an employer to refuse to 
employ union men is a correlative of the right of labor 
unions to exclude from their membership men who work 
with nonunion employees, the Supreme Court says: 

“When a man is called upon to agree not to become or 
remain a member of the union while working for a par- 
ticular employer, he is in effect only asked to deal openly 
and frankly with his employer, so as not to retain the 
employment upon terms to which the latter is not will- 
ing to agree. And the liberty of making contracts does 
not include a liberty to procure employment from an un- 
willing employer, or without a fair understanding. Nor 
may the employer be foreclosed by legislation from exer- 
cising the same freedom of choice that is the right of 
the employee. 

“To ask a man to agree, in advance, to refrain from 
affiliation with the union while retaining a certain posi- 
tion of employment is not to ask him to give up any 
part of his constitutional freedom. He is free to de- 
cline the employment on those terms, just as the em- 
ployer may decline to offer employment on any other; 
for ‘it takes two to make a bargain.’ ” 





Recent Legal Decisions 











Operation of New Jersey Compensation Act—The New 
Jersey Compensation Act does not authorize an award for 
death of an employee of a coal-mining company who was 
killed while walking along a railroad track as a trespasser, 
another passageway having been provided by the mining 
company for the employee’s use. (New Jersey Supreme Court, 
Siemientkowski vs. Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 98 At- 
lantic Reporter 909.) 

Accident Resulting from Fall from Mine Roof—When suit 
is brought to recover for injury to, or death of, a miner 
caused by a portion of a mine roof falling at his place of 
work, it is no defense that he negligently failed to examine 
the roof, in the absence of any showing that an exami- 
nation made with ordinary diligence would have disclosed the 
danger resulting in the accident. (Alabama Supreme Court, 
Henderson vs. Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., 67 Southern 
Reporter 414.) 

Duty to Warn Employee—Excessiveness of Damages—An 
employee at work at a coal dock, oiling hoisting appliances, 
is entitled to recover for injury sustained by him through 
starting of the machinery without notice to him, his peril 
being known to the employees in charge of the machinery. 
Eleven thousand dollars is not excessive recovery for per- 
sonal injury to a man who has been able previously to earn 
from $60 to $90 who is permanently incapacitated for heavy 
work, and who sustained a compound fracture of a leg, re- 
sulting in infection and sloughing away of muscles. (Min- 
nesota Supreme Court; Arveson vs. Boston Coal, Dock & 
Wharf Co.; 150 Northwestern Reporter, 727.) 


Pollution of Streams in Mining Operations—A downstream 
dairyman through whose farm a stream runs is entitled 
to recover against a coal company for pollution of the stream, 
rendering the water unfit for domestic and agricultural 
purposes, caused by’ discharge of water from the company’s 
coal-washing plant. (Washington Supreme Court, Packwood 
vs. Mendota Coal & Coke Co., 146 Pacific Reporter 163.) The 
court cites a decision of the West Virginia Court of Appeals 
wherein a coal and coke company was held liable in damages 
for polluting a stream by casting refuse from the company’s 
mine and coke ovens into the river, thereby impairing the 
waters for the use of a farmer owning lands down stream. 
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Reciprocating Engine or 
Turbine? 


Among coal-mine operators the reliability of any piece 
of equipment is a consideration second in importance only 
to its safety. The daily tonnage produced has a direct 
and powerful influence on the cost sheet. Any interrup- 
tion to service sends the costs per ton skyrocketing. Con- 
sequently the savings effected by the efficiency of any prime 
mover for a month may be totally eclipsed by the losses 
incurred through an hour’s shutdown if such a shutdown 
demoralizes the organization and results in the loss of a 
day’s output. 

The reciprocating engine with simple valve gear, 
either the old “D” slide valve or the piston type, has met 
with much favor on account of its general reliability. The 
same has been true to a scarcely less degree of the corliss 
engine. This latter has heavy, slow-moving parts and 
takes up a considerable floor space. Its economy is good, 
and it possesses the ability to carry its load every day 
and all day without excessive attention or repair bills. 
This has in no small degree accounted for its popularity 
as a prime mover in coal-mine power plants. 

All reciprocating engines are, however, open to many 
objections. The piston must be lubricated. For this pur- 
pose oil is introduced into the cylinder with the steam. 
This oil may be used once and only once, while if the 
exhaust is to be condensed or used in a feed-water heater 
the oil must be filtered out from the condensate before 
it goes to the boilers. 

In any reciprocating engine there is a reversal of stresses 
upon the various parts, and an uneven torque is exerted 
upon the shaft. This reversal of stresses affects the pis- 
ton, piston-rod crosshead, wrist-pin, connecting-rod and 
the bearings at each end, the crank-pin, crank and even 
the main shaft bearings and bearing pedestals. Thus 
at each revolution the piston-rod is placed first in compres- 
sion, then in tension ; the wrist-pin is subjected to a shear- 
ing stress, first on one side and then the other. These 
stresses are communicated from one link or element to an- 
other until the anchor bolts are at last reached and the 
earth absorbs the stresses through the foundation. 

These difficulties are not due to malice aforethought on 
the part of the designer. On the other hand, much gray 
matter and many a sleepless night, to say nothing of large 
amounts of time and money, have been expended to avoid 
them or minimize their ill effects. They are, however, 
inherent in the idea of securing power by means of re- 
ciprocation or oscillation under the action of a fluid un- 
der pressure, and while their ill effects may be palliated., 
reduced, minimized they can never be wholly avoided. 
The fact that some reciprocating engines are at least rea- 
sonably reliable stands as a monument not to the excel- 
lence of the fundamental idea which they embody, but to 

the care, ingenuity and good judgment of the builder 
in his selection and distribution of the materials commer- 
cially available. 
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In marked contrast to the complicated mechanism of 
the ordinary steam engine is the simplicity of the steam 
turbine. Here there are no oscillating parts, no 1eversal 
of stresses, no internal lubrication, no uneven torque. The 
force of the steam is applied within a container, continu- 
ously and tangentially to the circumference of the re- 
volving element. The torque is thus uniform; and no fly- 
wheel—which of course calls for a larger shaft and heavier 
bearings than would otherwise be necessary—is required. 

It is unnecessary to introduce oil into the steam fed 
to a turbine, since the rotor does not touch the stationary 
element. The only lubrication necessary is that for the 
main bearings, and this presents only a simple problem in 
comparison with that of reciprocating parts. In a turbine 
the oil may be used, cooled, filtered and used again almost 
ad infinitum. 

With customary conservativeness the coal-producing in- 
dustry as a whole has shied at installing turbines in places 
where reciprocating engines had long been employed with 
reasonable dependability. Even today, after several plants 
have demonstrated clearly a reliability in excess of that 
secured with reciprocating engines, there are to be found 
many men who still doggedly pin their faith to the older 
and more complicated, although possibly the more gen- 
erally understood, machine. 
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Coal Handling and Transpor- 
tation Problems 


The cost of coal on the railroad car depends largely 
on the expenditure of labor in handling and transporting 
it in and around the mine. In this country it is in the 
anthracite region that this cost is the highest. Undoubt- 
edly this is partly due to the irregularity of the coal 
beds, to the more finical cleaning and sizing and to the 
closer supervision which the dangers of anthracite-mine 
work entail. 

The purpose of this editorial is to compare the oper- 
ating efficiencies in the various mining sections. In this 
connection it must be remembered that anthracite is al- 
ways sold in its natural condition, and the number of 
men engaged on the outside is not increased as that of 
the bituminous-coal regions often is by expenditures for 
labor in coking or even in the saving of byproducts. 
These are in truth manufacturing, not mining, processes, 
and the men employed in them should not be considered 
in enumerating the men engaged in producing the coal 
or in considering the relative efficiency of mining meth- 
ods in various parts of the country. 

It must be carefully kept in mind that the outside 
employees in the anthracite region would make a better 
showing, both relative and actual, if we were to elim- 
inate in the estimation of that and other fields the num- 
ber of men engaged solely in the cleaning and sizing of 
coal. The anthracite region of Pennsylvania supplies 
statistical information in which “slate pickers” are segre- 
gated, and we are informed that under this caption are 
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included all employees inside the breaker, such as jig- 
tenders, platemen, etc. The reports from the bitumin- 
ous regions of Pennsylvania, West Virginia and IIli- 
nois do not give any enumeration of workmen engaged in 
cleaning and sizing, though there are many men so em- 
ployed, some being actually on picking tables and others 
trimmers on cars. 

Lest too much weight should be placed on the cost of 
breaker work, a quotient has been obtained by dividing 
the whole tonnage, 91,626,964 tons, by the number of 
men and boys employed on the outside, excluding those 
working within breakers and listed as slate pickers. The 
divisor is thus reduced from 46,643 employees to 37,- 
522. The quotient to which we have referred is 2442 tons 
per year, or 10.09 tons per day, a figure so low that it 
seems hard to explain. And yet in comparing this fig- 
ure with the larger figures of the bituminous region, it 
must be borne in mind that the latter have not been 
“doctored” by the omission of cleaners and sizers in mak- 
ing the estimation. 

TONNAGE PER EMPLOYEE IN PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA 
AND ILLINOIS 


Tons per 
Employee per 
Working Day 


Tons per 
Employee 
per Year 


Employees Per Cent. 


Penn. anthracite, 1913*: 
Miners. 
Other inside e employee: eS 
Outside employeesf.. 


11367 
1768+ 
1964§ 


78,319 
50,348 


46,643 26.61 





‘Co a ee 175,310 100.00 523 


* All mines reporting. + Based on all tonnage except that from culm- banks. 
The whole tonnage was 91,626,964 in 1913, 2,619,785 being from mines and 
strippings, leaving 89,007, 179 tons obtained from culm-banks. t This includes 
9121 slate pickers, men and boys, or 5.20 per cent., cleaning 10,046 tons per 
employee per year, or 41.51 tons per working day. § ‘Based on the full tonnage; 
namely, 91,626,964 tons. 

Tons per Tons per 
Employee Employee per 
per Year Working Day 


Employees’ Per Cent. 


Penn. bituminous, 1913*: 
Miners. we ete 
Other inside e mploye ees 
Outside employeest.. 


RUN 4455 Saaesaees 


5.61 
20.67 
20.49 


1407 


122,932 
5188 


33,342 
33,635 5142 


189,909 .00 911f 3.63 

* All mines reporting. t+ This includes 10,122 coke employees, or 5.33 per 
cent., coking 37,381,029 tons, or 3693 tons per employee. Without these me n, 
who are really eng: iged in manufacturing, there would be only 23,513 outside 
employees, or 12.38 per cent., the production being 7356 tons for each such 
employee per year, or 29.31 tons per working day. % Excluding coke-workers, 
this figure would be 962. 





Tons per Tons per 
Employee Employee per 
Employees Per Cent. per Year Working Day 
West Virginia report of 1912*: 
Miners..... 
Other inside e employees 8 
Outside employeest.. 


6.84 
22.44 
23.35 


62.60 
19.07 
18.33 


1531 
5026 
5231 


69,616 100.00 959 4.28 

{+ This includes 2297 coke employees, or 3.30 per cent., 
coking 3,310,250 tons, or 1441 tons per employee. Without these men there 
would be only 10,461 outside employees, or 15.03 per cent., the production being 
6379 tons per year, or 28.48 tons per working day for each such employee. 

Tons per Tons per 
Employee Employee per 
per Year Working Day 


Total. 
*All mines re satias: 


Employees Per Cent. 


Illinois report of 1913*: 
Miners..... 
Other inside e employer es 
Outside employees. ... 


| 


6.31 
20.22 
51.62 


1129 
3619 
9240 


787 4.40 


69.73 
21.75 
8.52 


53,588 
16,718 
6,549 


76,855 100.00 


*Shipping mines only. 


But there is another vitiating principle in making com- 
parisons to which attention must be drawn. In the an- 
thracite region there are many strippings, and the men 
engaged in this work would find their appropriate classi- 
fication in our tables, not as outside men, but as miners. 
Unfortunately, the tonnage of strippings and the men 
employed at such open-cut work have not been segregated 
in the mine reports, except in Illinois, and there the 
stripping work is of almost negligible importance. In the 
year ending June 30, 1913, about 152 men at seven strip- 
pings in Illinois mined 137,448 tons. 
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Another difference between anthracite and bituminous 
conditions makes a comparison of the work of inside 
men somewhat unfair. In the anthracite region there is 
much labor expended in reworking old breasts, especially 
in the Lansford district. In some cases possibly there are 
advantages in this work, making it more profitable than 
first mining, but in nearly every case second mining of this 
description is far more expensive than work in undisturbed 
coal. 

Perhaps there are no sections in the Union with more 
efficient outside handling systems than those found in 
western Pennsylvania and Illinois. In the former the 
economy largely arises from the largeness of the opera- 
tions. In the latter it finds its source possibly in the 
fact that the mines are mostly shafts and that the prep- 
aration of the coal is limited to careful sizing. The fact 
that much tramming which is outside, or tipple, work in 
the case of a drift is inside, or caging, work in case of a 
shaft, also accounts for the lower productivity of Illinois 
inside hands. The gain secured on the surface is a loss 
below. 

On the other hand in western and central Pennsylvania 
the coal instead of being tipped by self-dumping cages 
is dumped on a tipple, which takes more surface hands 
though less men are needed below. The long haulages 
common to drift mines in that section are also a cause of 
wastage of labor, though they probably more than pay for 
themselves by the saving in shaft sinking and other first 
cost. In many cases there are long gravity planes which 
need the services of many men. Moreover, picking tables 
are somewhat numerous in central Pennsylvania. 

The necessity that shotfiring in Illinois should be per- 
formed by men specially employed for that purpose in- 
creases the number of men engaged in underground 
work. In many cases these men are supplemented by 
fire hunters whose business it is to see that the shots 
have not ignited the coal and to extinguish an incipient 
blaze if such be found. 

It will be noted that, excluding coke workers, the 
production per outside employee in the bituminous re- 
gions of Pennsylvania is 29.31 tons per day; in Illinois, 
where the coke ovens are away from the mines and are 
therefore not considered in the state report of the min- 
ing industry, the production is 51.62 tons per day for each 
outside workman. 

The showing for this latter state (Illinois) is truly 
remarkable and we are informed by one of the largest 
operating concerns that it is not obtained by excluding 
men in official position from the enumeration, but rep- 
resents a real economy in mine labor. Irregular opera- 
tion may, and frequently does, help to increase the 
tonnage of coal mined per miner in any working day, 
but it does not give any aid to the management in in- 
creasing efficiency in other labor; for when places are 
vacated by the removal of workmen who become discon- 
tented at the frequent idlenesses, the transportation prob- 
lems are made difficult and the outside men are often 
prevented from being supplied with the tonnage for 
which the operation was designed. 

Some sections suffer from old-time regulations. In the 
Blossburg section of Pennsylvania, for instance, it was 
and perhaps still is customary to have boys at all switches, 
though in other regions the mule-drivers throw their own 
switch levers without any measurable waste of time. In 
many small mines overcasts are still unknown and door- 
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boys are employed by the dozen. In fact, sometimes a 
strike of the door tenders and switchboys to secure what 
they consider due recognition in the union or for some 
other reason has shut.down the mines. 

We have calculated the preceding figures with the idea 
of showing the relative efficiency of the several sections of 
the country. Under miners we have included in the an- 
thracite region both miners and laborers. In the bitumi- 
mous regions we have classed under that head miners, ma- 
chine runners, loaders and scrapers. 

It will be noticed that these figures conflict with some 
we published in our editorial on “Efficiency” on Mar. 27. 
In fact, the Pennsylvania bituminous production for 1913 
was placed at 1009 per employee. Here we have it only 
911, and excluding coke workers it is 962. But the reason 
fcr this discrepancy is that the figures given are from 
the state reports, and they are not exactly on the same 
basis as those from the federal sources. The definition 
of employee in the state reports varies much, and in West 
Virginia the estimate entirely excludes superintendents, 
mine foremen, firebosses and clerks. The federal estimate 
is based on all coal produced whether the mines ship coal 
by railroad or boat or in farm wagons. The state reports 
are usually entirely incomplete as to occupations in “non- 
shipping” mines and in some cases overlook them alto- 
gether, 

It is extremely hard to tell how many men a mine 
has averaged in its employment during any month or 
year, and several men with all the facts in detail before 
them might make widely different reports. Thus one 
man might take the number of men employed in De- 
cember ; another might average the men on the roll during 
the various fortnights. A third might look further and 
realize that he had more men on his payroll than were 
working on any particular day. Some men came to the 
mine during the fortnight, yet did not mine coal every 
day during that period; others left before the fortnight 
was over; and the number of men on the roll might well 
be 5 per cent. higher than that of the men actually in the 
employ of the company at any one time. 

Moreover, some will not work on working-days. Some- 
times 50 per cent. will be idle, so that the diligent inquirer 
will try to ascertain how many actual workers were at 
the mine on each day and then he will begin to approach 
another problem. Many men, he will find, only sent out 
one car, and he will at once suspect that the man was 
absent and that the car filled was loaded the day before 
and so should be credited to that day. Or perhaps it 
was loaded by the man’s “buddy,” and it would therefore 
be clearly a mistake to include this man on the working 
force of the day. 

Thus the figures of the report will depend partly on 
the degree of anxiety of the clerk to make a complete re- 
port and partly on his understanding or misapprehension 
of the information wanted. If he is seeking to know how 
much is produced by working men on working-days he 
throws out men who do not work. If he desires to make a 
census of the force under employment on the average 
working-day he includes these men until the last day or 
last but one on which they are credited with tonnage. 

But admitting these uncertainties, we note that 
the inside men, other than miners, and the outside em- 
ployees of the anthracite region produce barely one- 
third as much per man as the bituminous mines, though 
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the miners are able to produce almost an equal amount of 
coal. It will be seen that the coke workers of West Vir- 
ginia produce barely half as much per man as like em- 
ployees in Pennsylvania. This may be owing partly to 
discontinuous work. But it is also due, doubtless, to 
the lack of Belgian or byproduct ovens and to the ab- 
sence of coke drawing, quenching and loading machinery. 


ae 


Lesson from the Layland 
Explosion 


According to the coroner’s verdict the deaths in the 
Layland mine on Mar. 17 resulted from a “blown- 
through” shot. John Marcunnic, a foreign miner, doubt- 
less without the least idea of the damage he was liable to 
cause, drilled a hole a foot too deep into a narrow pillar of 
coal between two entries. As a result the powder blew a 
hole through the pillar instead of breaking down the coal, 
and it acted in a manner precisely similar to the explo- 
sions so repeatedly and clearly illustrated by the United 
States Bureau of Mines at the experimental mine, Bruce- 
ton, Penn. 

A blown-through shot is like one which blows out; it 
has an equal power to raise and ignite coal dust. It is al- 
most impossible to prevent an overestimate of the thick- 
ness of a pillar and to avoid therefore the drilling of a 
hole which may be so long as to constitute an element 
of danger. The only assurance is to keep the mine so 
damp or so well dusted with powdered rock that an explo- 
sion is impossible and to regard a blowout or blown- 
through shot not as the cause but as only one of a train of 
causes In a mine explosion. 


.> 


Money vs. Reputation 


Some men make money at a sacrifice of reputation; 
others increase reputation at a money expense. Moral 
and ethical standards condemn the former and commend 
the latter. If, however, we can enlarge our earnings 
and add to our reputation at one and the same time, it 
must follow that such effort is wisely expended. 

Applied to yourself, Mr. Coal-Mining Man, the fore- 
going discourse means—write an article for Coan AGE. 
One man last year added $800 to his income by contrib- 
uting to this paper, practically all the work being done 
in spare minutes. Everyone is not as adept at grinding 
out worth-while articles as the particular individual re- 
ferred to, but any man, educated or uneducated, who 
has good common sense, practical experience and fair 
observation can get together mining facts that are of 
interest and value to others in the industry. 

Our forewords each week have undoubtedly attracted 
your attention; try your hand at writing something for 
this display page. It may be highly technical, intensely 
practical or embody some helpful philosophy of a more 
human order. If you can get a single worthy thought 
across, your effort will be a success. This will net you 
all the way from $5 for a rough idea to $20 for a finished 
foreword. 

Then there are a hundred other subjects directly bear- 
ing on coal mining, at least one of which. will appeal 
to your taste and come within your experience. Study 
several recent copies of Coat AGr, pick your subject and 
get busy. Your pocketbook won’t suffer, and above all, 
your friends will know you are still above ground. 
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Staging Mine Fatalities at 
Mining Camps 


The H. C. Frick Coke Co. is introducing a new feature 
in its campaign of education to promote safety. A meet- 
ing was held on Apr. 1 in the basement of the Presby- 
terian church at Leisenring No. 2, Fayette County, Penn. 
The purpose was to demonstrate ocularly how accidents 
could be avoided. After a speech by Superintendent R. K. 
Warnock, who presided, a demonstration was given on a 
raised platform showing a “fall in the drawing of pil- 
lars” being made in an improper manner. The posts 
were pulled and the men caught under the fall of roof. 
This operation was then repeated in the proper manner, 
the men being uninjured. 

Elmer Fox gave a lecture on the use and care of the 
safety lamp, showing how safety lamps become defective 
and the danger of using such a lamp with a cracked chim- 
ney. He ended with a demonstration in which he ignited 
gas by manipulating a lamp carelessly. 

The mine foreman, William Cowie, then showed the 
men the danger of not obeying the orders of the boss in 
the setting of posts. This was done by ordering William 
Brodrick to set a post in a room neck. The man failed 
to do so, and the rock fell, breaking his back. Ernest 
Dodgson then exhibited first-aid work after an accident. 

Songs in both English and Slavish were sung, and the 
Munroe Mandolin Club gave several selections. The last 
number was an address by I. G. Roby, one of the state 
inspectors of mines. 


As 
> 
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A Whole County Takes Up 
Gardening 


C. L. Clayton, a demonstrator of Louisville, Ky., who 
several years ago organized the Louisville Garden Club, 
has been sent by J. W. Newman, the Kentucky Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, to Bell County, southeastern Ken- 
tucky, to direct the coal miners in the planting of 1000 
gardens. Dr. J. F. Foley, who is health officer for Bell 
County, has been instrumental in securing Mr. Clayton’s 
services. 

These gardens range in size up to an acre apiece and are 
supplied by the coal operators. Lectures are being given, 
and films, illustrating garden work, are shown at the sev- 
eral motion-picture houses. Pamphlets are circulated, 
and the Federal Department of Agriculture has promised 
to send a female instructor to the county to show the wives 
of the miners how the surplus vegetables grown in the 
summer may be preserved for winter use. 

lt appears that large quantities of potatoes are being 
shipped into Bell County for the miners’ consumption. 
These could just as well be grown in the miners’ own gar- 
dens. Bell County is an active mining center, having 
among its large interests the Continental Coal Corpora- 
tion with headquarters at Pineville. 
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Idle Apparatus 


The anthracite operators of Pennsylvania are devoutly 
thankful that much rescue apparatus maintained by them 
at great expense remains idle. A case in point is that 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., which equipped several 
fire cars for underground use in the mines over two years 
ago. These cars carry an electric pump which can deliver 
300 gal. of water a minute, two large 30-gal. chemical 
extinguishers, a number of smaller-size ones, axes, buck- 
ets and complete first-aid outfits. The cars can be taken 
anywhere in the mines where track is laid. 

At about the same time the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
elaborately equipped a railroad car for rescue work on 
the surface. This is fitted with operating tables, sur- 
gical instruments, lockers, water-coolers, first-aid sup- 
plies, stretchers, rubber and woolen blankets, Draeger oxy- 
gen helmets and pulmotors. It has had to be moved only 
once from its home station at Hazleton. 

Rescue outfits are kept at central points at all the col- 
lieries in the region, and much care is expended to keep 
everything in working order and ready for instant use. 
Like the fire-fighting apparatus on a transatlantic liner, 
it may not be needed for a dozen years, or possibly never, 
but it has to be ready at all times. The prompt action 
of the local first-aid and rescue squads has had much to 
do with the lack of necessity for using these precautions. 

Improved Milk Supply 


In Whitiey County, southeastern Kentucky, the Stearns 
Coal & Lumber Co. has just purchased a thoroughbred 
registered Shorthorn bull of milking strain and will use 
him for service at the recently established mining camps. 
It is the purpose of the company to improve the grade 
of the stock owned by employees and farmers in the sec- 
tion. 

The United States Coal & Oil Co., at Holden, Logan 
County, W. Va., has just completed at a cost of $6500 a 
model dairy barn for supplying its men with pure milk. 
At Colver, Ellsworth, Heilwood and Morea Colliery, all 
in Pennsylvania, similar institutions may be found. 


F) 

A six-team baseball league is being organized to play 
a summer schedule in the West Virginia-Virginia field. All 
salaries are to be guaranteed, and a high standard of baseball 
will be maintained. D. B. Sayers, chief engineer of the Stonega 
Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone Gap, Va., is iooking for several 
players. 

& 

The coal operators of the Pocahontas, Tug River and 
Thacker districts of West Virginia, comprising what is known 
as the Norfolk & Western Ry. field, the Huntington, W. Va., 
Chamber of Commerce and the United States Bureau of Mines 
will hold a first-aid and mine rescue meet at Huntington, May 
14, commencing at 9:30 a.m. with rescue events selected from 
six specified problems. In the afternoon first-aid events will 
be chosen out of 21 selected problems. The American Mine 
Safety Association and the American Red Cross will also offer 
prizes. The West Virginia Medical Society will be present 
at the meet. This will make it the more easy to secure judges. 
Invitations to the meet have been sent out by H. D. Smith, 
of Elkhorn, W. Va. 
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SCENE IN THE GROUNDS OF THE C. F. & I. Co. Hosprrant at MiInnequa Near PurBio, CoLo., SHOWING THE 
LAWN, THE STEEL-WorKs BAND AND THE RECREATION HALL ror CONVALESCENTS 
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Kfficiency in American Mining 


I have been much interested in reading the editoriak 
entitled “Efficiency,” Coat Agr, Mar. 27, p. 547. Hav- 
ing had a considerable knowledge and experience of min- 
ing conditions in Europe and America, I may be qualified 
to comment on some of the statements made in the ar- 
ticle to which I refer. 

In the first place, I must disagree with the statement 
that “The foreign mine expert, on his arrival in America, 
travels around the mines here and in Canada and goes 
away saying that there is nothing to see.” In some re- 
spects it is true that he is “disappointed” when he views 
the surface equipment of many of our mines. Our sur- 
face plants are often laid out in such a manner that the 
foreigner gets an impression that the topworks have been 
erected without a plan. In many instances, the workshops 
are widely separated, requiring that pieces of machinery 
and other material be carried from one shop to another, 
entailing loss of time and labor. The supply yards for 
timber and other material are frequently so located that 
the daily supply of props, cap-pieces, rails and other ma- 
terial required in the mine is made laborious and expen- 
sive. 

When, however, the foreign visitor goes underground, 
his eyes open wide and he examines with increased inter- 
est the methods of transportation, wide track-gages and 
mire cars of large capacity. On his return he never ceases 
to talk about what he has seen underground in American 
mines and to advocate the adoption at home of many of 
these features. As a matter of fact, in regard to trans- 
portation both on the surface and underground, American 
mining is far in advance of that in other countries. Again, 
the output per man in American mines and American 
tonnage sheets never fail to attract the attention and ex- 
cite the admiration of mining men from other countries 
who visit our mines. 

However, the foreign visitor is likely to look further 
than this. He is much interested in the balance sheet, 
and here it must be acknowledged that American mining 
has nothing of which to be proud. Permit me to say, then, 
that when articles are published comparing the production 
of coal per man in different countries, such as that which 
appears on p. 548 of the issue of Coat AcE to which I 
have referred, it would be of interest, especially to the 
foreigner, to give in the same connection the dividends 
these operations are paying on their common stock. The 
comparison would help coal operators in this country to 
realize, to use a common phrase, that they are still “hold- 
ing the baby.” 

A careful study of this subject has convinced me that 
the returns on capital invested in bituminous coal mining 
ire smaller in America than in any other part of the world. 
The lesson to be learned by these reflections is that if 
the European mine owner can have a magnificent mine 
building, palatial bathhouses and offices, garden villages 
and parked areas, and can still pay his workmen adequate 
compensation for injuries, extract all his coal, observe 
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strict and burdensome laws in respect to the mining of 
the coal and yet show a low fatal-accident rate while 
paying 10 or 20 per cent. on his common stock—surely, 
that is “efficiency.” ' 

I am convinced that it is the firm desire of Coat AcE 
to improve coal-mining conditions in this country, and if, 
as is true, numerous coal-mining companies here are 
tottering on the brink of bankruptcy owing to the ridicu- 
lously low selling prices of coal, the question that is of the 
first importance is, “How are conditions existing here to 
be improved ?” 

SAMUEL DEAN. 

Delagua, Colo. 


Improved Fireboss System 


I was pleased to see that the recent discussion on “Min- 
ing Laws, Legislation and Mine Regulations” drew fre- 
quent attention to the work of the fireboss and his being 
obliged to cover too large a territory, making it impossible 
for him to complete the examination properly within the 
time required. 

In the mine where I am employed there has been a 
recent change in this regard. Under the old system it was 
customary for the fireboss to enter the mine at 3 a.m., 
make his examination of the working-places and report on 
the outside at 6 a.m., in order not to delay the men enter- 
ing the mine in the morning. The fireboss was then on 
hand to receive any instructions from the mine foreman 
and to give whatever instructions were necessary to the 
miners as they entered the mine for work. Having done 
this, he would proceed to make his second examination 
while the men were at work. When making his second 
examination he would give special attention to the safety 
of every working-place in the section of the mine in his 
charge. He would examine all falls and abandoned places 
and see that the ventilation, drainage, haulage roads and 
timbering were in good condition, so that there might be 
no delay in securing a regular output of coal from every 
place. Under this system each fireboss had from 50 to 
100 men in his charge, while one or perhaps two shotfirers 
would be employed in each section to blast the coal and 
rock as required. 

After much deliberation it was decided that in order to 
secure the greatest safety and economy of working it was 
necessary to change the entire system of inspection. A 
sufficient number of firebosses were therefore employed to 
divide each district of the mine and give each man the 
charge of only from 35 to 50 men, which was one-half the 
previous number, and make him perform the duties of 
both fireboss and shotfirer. 

Under the new system the fireboss enters the mine at 
4:30 a.m., examines his section of the mine, and reports 
outside at 6 a.m., as before. As under the old system, he 
still works nine hours a day, however. In his second 
examination he must perform the additional work o! 
blasting the coal and rock as required, which was formerly 
done by the shotfirer. The new system gives general satis- 
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faction, the only objection made being that, with the addi- 
tional work of blasting, the fireboss has little time for 
examining the falls and abandoned places in the mine, in 
such a manner as he should. 

The most important feature of this system is that each 
section of the mine is provided with a shanty, located at 
about the center of the section. It is made by building 
two tiled walls in a cut-through. Each shanty is about 
20 ft. long, 12 ft. wide and 6 ft. high, whitewashed and 
electrically lighted. The place is fitted with shelves and 
equipped with a “first-aid” outfit, stretcher, blanket and 
fire extinguisher, besides a full kit of tools for general 
work—picks, shovels, axes, hatchets, saws, hammers, jacks, 
wrenches, etc. These tools are givan out as required and 
returned to the shanty at the end of each shift. The place 
is kept securely locked by the fireboss, who is responsible 
for its contents. 

At the end of each shift each fireboss fills out a printed 
report blank showing in detail the condition of the section 
of the mine in his charge. These reports are given to the 
mine foreman, who sends them to the office. In the work- 
ing of the new system it is claimed that the additional 
labor of shotfiring urges the fireboss to make constant 
endeavor to keep the coal moving. There is thus secured 
a more regular output and a reduction in the cost of pro- 
duction. In addition to his general instructions each fire- 
boss is provided with a code of rules drawn by the man- 
agement and a blueprint copy showing the ideal position 
of the drillholes in a working-face. 

; H. R. KirKBRIDE 
Curtisville, Penn. 


Recognition of Bravery 


Letter No. 12—I read with much interest the discus- 
sion in Coat AGE in reference to the recognition of brav- 
ery and heroic deeds performed by miners in time of 
mine disasters. The question has been raised as to who 
should be rightful competitors for such recognition, and 
what should be the nature of the award—whether it 
should be purely honorary or an attempt be made to com- 
pensate, in a measure, one who makes so generous a sacri- 
fice without a thought of-his own danger. 

In Letter No. 7, Coat Agr, Mar. 27, p. 550, John H. 
Dye asked the pertinent question: “Should such recogni- 
tion be extended to men who are performing the duties 
for which they are paid and which is the recognized part 
of their service to the government, or should it apply only 
to the man who has left his working-place and generously 
given his service without thought of pay or reward?” In 
my opinion, all miners and others connected with mining 
and all who engage in rescue work should be considered as 
rightful competitors. 

While it is unquestionably the duty of mine inspectors 
and employees of the Federal Bureau of Mines engaged 
in rescue work to take a leading part when they are pres- 
ent, since they are better trained and equipped for the 
work, the same duty devolves upon all to render every 
assistance in their power to save life in time of peril. As 
lar as the miner is concerned, it cannot be expected that 
his work would be as effective as that of men trained and 
equipped for such work, but his act would be none the less 
brave and heroic, and the purpose is to recognize such 
hravery and heroism whether it be rendered by trapper 
hoy, miner or government employee. 
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In Letter No. 1, Feb. 27, p. 383, “Bykem” asks: 
“Should the reward be entirely honorary in all instances 
or conditioned to suit the rescuer’s own physical condition 
when that is permanently impaired?” He cites the classi- 
fication made by the City of Chicago in recognition of 
similar heroic work on the part of its employees. In that 
classification three grades are mentioned—commendation, 
honorable mention and honorable mention with medal. 
Geo. 8. Stewart, in Letter No. 5, Mar. 20, p. 513, thinks 
compensation should be extended in proportion to the 
sacrifice made. 

I cannot believe that a monetary recognition for acts 
of bravery would accomplish the desired end, which 
should be to foster in men a spirit of doing for another 
what one would want that other to do for him under sim- 
ilar conditions of danger. I believe that a monetary com- 
pensation would have a tendency to invite acts of fovl- 
hardiness on the part of would-be rescuers more than if 
the recognition was to be entirely honorary. In coal min- 
ing it is a recognized duty incumbent on all miners to aid, 
as far as possible, in rescue work when the need arises. 

Those were good words of “Flat Top Engineer,” in 
Letter No. 3, Mar. 13, p. 471, where he describes the 
miner in time of peril as having but “one subconscious 
unformulated thought that, perhaps, a human life may 
be saved or a human service rendered”; and I would add 
that every true miner feels the rendering of that service is 
incumbent on him. When a mine disaster has occurred 
and miners are entombed, ventilation destroyed, the mine 
liberating explosive gas and on fire, surrounded by frantic 
mothers and weeping children, pleading for the rescue of 
husbands and fathers, the fellow-miner with a heart full 
of human sympathy and with heroic courage forgets his 
own danger and enters the mine with but one thought and 
purpose. Why speak of pecuniary reward for such a man, 
when his reward is in the satisfaction of having made 
every possible effort to save the lives of fellow-workers ? 

As long as coal is mined disasters must occur that will 
call for the voluntary service of miners that will involve 
danger and peril. There. will be acts of bravery and 
heroism that will merit recognition. Let this recognition 
be made in a way that will stimulate self-sacrifice for 
others. At present I can think of no better plan than the 
well-earned favorable mention in the columns of CoA. 
AGE, giving.an account of the brave acts performed and 
the photograph of the one who sacrificed his own personal 
safety in the hope of saving another. This would acquaint 
thousands of miners with the story and inspire them with 
the spirit of doing for others what thev would have others 
do for them under like conditions. 

JOHN Roser, 
District Mine Inspector. 

Dayton, Tenn. 

Letter No. 13—The suggestion in regard to the recog- 
nition of heroism in coal mining, made in Coa AGE, 
Jan. 16, p. 109, was a timely one and is deserving of the 
most earnest consideration on the part of every man con- 
nected in any way with the coal-mining industry. Almost 
every other trade or calling in which hardy men engage 
has some sort of provision for the suitable acknowledg- 
ment of courageous acts, particularly where the object is to 
save life. 

Probably no other calling presents the same opportun- 
ity for the display of man’s noblest attributes as coal 
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mining, which fact is quite generally recognized. In 
common with most mining men, I favor the formation of 
a board, or commission, having for its object the careful 
consideration of this work in its relation to the mining 
of coal. The means and methods to be adopted would 
have to be worked out in actual practice. However, I 
would suggest a word or two regarding certain features 
that it might be well to bear in mind. 

1. Care should be taken not to inaugurate a plan that 
would foster foolhardiness in rescue work. 

2. A purely impulsive act, although heroic in its 
nature, should be given its rightful place; as such act 
naturally possesses less merit than a cool deliberate setting 
aside of any thought of one’s own danger, in the reason- 
able hope of rendering assistance or saving another who is 
in peril. 

3. The loss of life, or permanent injury by which the 
would-be rescuer is incapacitated for future work, would 
call for special consideration in any recognition accorded 
the act. 

As is well known, the heroes of a mine are quite gen- 
erally men of small income and dependent on their daily 
toil for the support of self and family. On this account 
I feel that the results to the one who makes the sacrifice 
and risks his own safety for that of another should receive 
due consideration. In this connection I may be pardoned 
for referring briefly to a personal experience that affords 
an illustration of the need of such consideration as I have 
mentioned. 

It was at the time of the terrible Harwick disaster of 
Jan. 25, 1904, when 179 men lost their lives in an explo- 
sion that wrecked the mine. Cages, ropes, fans and every 
essential for the working of the mine were destroyed. It 
was before the day of the universal use of the oxygen 
helmet or breathing apparatus and the efficient mine- 
rescue organizations that have since been formed. Strong 
hopes were entertained by the men on the surface that 
some, at least, of their comrades below would be found 
alive and could be saved if brought out promptly to fresh 
air. Everything depended on prompt action, which is the 
case generally on such occasions. Even today, when rescue 
work is well organized, it frequently happens that the 
hope of rescue depends on the men who crowd the en- 
trance of the mine immediately after the explosion. 

In the present instance many of us in that crowd of 
willing volunteers had wives and families. It so happened 
that two of us lived very close to each other, and doubtless 
the same thought was uppermost in each of our minds: 
What would become of those at home should we lose our 
lives in the attempt to save those in the mine? Would 
the dear ones at home, as the result of our decision, have 
to pay the same costly price, or would a grateful govern- 
ment or community care for them as the soldier’s widow 
and children are cared for today? In the full conscious- 
ness of the possible results we took the risk, but I ask 
in all earnestness, Would not our decision have been more 
easily made had this doubt that I have mentioned been 
removed from our minds? 

What transpired that day below ground is a matter of 
record and need not be repeated here. Suffice it to say 
that my comrade, John Lyle, paid for his decision by the 
loss of his life, while I was spared. What might have been 
the terrible results to those dependent on him has often 
been in my thoughts, but a well-known philanthropist of 
the same nationality as Lyle rewarded the act of his coun- 





tryman by assuming the care of his bereft family. I want 
to ask, Had my life been forfeited, as well it might have 
been but for the providence of God, what would it have 
availed my wife and family had they been presented with 
a medal and a bit of silk ribbon to console them for the 
loss of the breadwinner of the family? 

In closing, permit me to say again that since, as almost 
invariably happens, the saving of the lives of those en- 
tombed in a mine by disaster depends on the prompt self- 
sacrificing work of those who crowd the top of the shaft 
immediately after the accident, any suitable recognition 
of the volunteer’s service must consider the results to 
those who are bereft in the event of his death or who are 
left helpless if he is incapacitated for work. For the man 
who survives, a medal or other simple acknowledgment of 
his brave deed is very well and all that would be expected. 
But for the dependents of one whose life has been sacri- 
ficed in a reasonable attempt to save others something 
more practical should be devised. I believe that the sug- 
gestion made in CoaL AGE will yet take more concrete 
form and that the coal industry itself will see to it that a 
suitable and adequate provision is made to meet this 
exigency. 

Sim. C. ReyNoLps. 

Houston, Penn. 


2 
Mining Laws and Legislation 


Letter No. 2—One of the most interesting and im- 
portant points brought out in the recent discussion of 
mining laws was that referred to in Letter No. 41, 
Coat Acer, Apr. 3, p. 613, and Letter No. 42, Apr. 10, 
p. 650, regarding the danger of working in a gaseous 
mine as compared with that in a mine having a bad roof. 

Special emphasis was laid on the need of more frequent 
inspection in mines worked under a bad roof. Such 
frequent inspection is required by law in all gaseous 
mines, but is practically ignored in most mining laws, 
in respect to bad-roof conditions. Mr. Hogarth, in Letter 
No. 41, draws attention to the larger number of accidents 
that occur from falls of roof and coal than those due to 
the explosion of gas in mines, as shown by mining 
statistics. 

I do not wish to be understood as being opposed to 
the frequent and thorough inspection of mine workings, 
but I feel that the benefits to be derived from such 
frequent inspection are often overestimated by its 
advocates. It must be remembered that inspection alone 
does not remove danger. A more frequent inspection 
may have the effect of promoting a false sense of security 
on the part of the miner. I have drawn attention to this 
fact in a previous letter on “Safety Hints,” Coat AGE, 
Apr. 3, p. 612. 

The fact is well known that men working under a 
treacherous soapstone roof are continually on their guard, 
even when the roof appears safe. They realize by ex- 
perience the importance of so doing. Under these con- 
ditions, a morning examination would be of no avail 
inasmuch as the danger is a constantly recurring one, 
and the watchful miner is his own best safeguard. Then, 
while advocating frequent inspection of mine workings, 
let us place equal emphasis on the necessity for stringent 
mining laws and legislation, in respect to such subjects 
as timbering, lighting and full compliance with the 
existing laws and mine regulations. 
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May 8, 1915 


I have always been deeply impressed with the need 
of a more practical classification of coal mines. I have 
referred frequently to the fact that mines should be 
classified rather on a basis of being “nonhazardous,” 
“hazardous” or “extrahezardous,” without regard to 
what cause is responsible for the danger implied in such 
classification. The danger in any particular case may be 
due to the presence of gas, dust or bad-roof conditions. 
Such a classification would possess the decided advantage, 
however, that similar demands and burdens would be 
required in each case in proportion to the danger to be 
encountered in the operation of the mine. 

The following citations from the Ohio mining laws 
(1914) may be of interest in this connection : 

Sec. 952. He (the mine foreman) shall examine 
each working-place or have it examined by his assistant at 
least once each alternate day that persons are or should be at 


work therein and oftener when, in his judgment, the circum- 
stances require. 

Sec, 953. He shall see that the working-place of each 
miner is kept supplied with props of approximate length, caps 
and other timbers necessary to securely prop the roof thereof. 
When he examines the working-vlace he shall observe the 
conditicxn of the roof and timbering and instruct the workmen 
therein as to the proper method of timbering for the security 
of the roof. 


These and other references in the law make the mine 
foreman responsible for such an inspection of each work- 
ing-place as will make it safe for the men employed 
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therein, without reference to the particular nature of 
the danger that may exist there. 
GEORGE N. Lantz. 
New Straitsville, Ohio. 


7S 


Rescue Work at Royalton, JJ. 


Permit me to correct one statement made in your edi- 
torial entitled “Royalton, Ill., Rescue Work,” Coat Aas, 
Apr. 24, p. 729. The second paragraph states, “No one 
was saved.” This is incorrect, for the men wearing 
oxygen apparatus discovered a man, at about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, in room 25 off the second-north entry. 
He was reclining on his powder box, still alive. He 
was in a semidazed condition, but, on being carried to 
fresh air, revived sufficiently to be taken to his home 
and has since fully recovered. 

With the exception of about five others, this man ap- 
peared to be the only man, in the area affected by the 
explosion, who was not instantly killed. The positions 
in which a few of the men were found indicated that 
they had not been killed by the direct force of the ex- 
plosion, but had succumbed in their efforts to reach fresh 
air immediately after the explosion took place. 

E. C. LEE. 

Herrin, Ul. 





By J. T. Brearp 
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Influence of Coal Dust on Explosion—The fine dust of an 
inflammable coal when floating in the mine air may render 
the air explosive in the entire absence of explosive gas. Under 
such conditions, however, the ignition and explosion will 
only take place when the floating dust is acted upon by a 
flame of considerable volume and intensity. : ; 

hen a small pereentage of methane is present, insufficient 
of itself to make the air explosive, the presence of the dust 
floating in the air is more dangerous than when no gas is 
present. The dust-laden air is more easily ignited and the 
force of the resulting explosion is increased in proportion to 
the inflammability of the mixture. 

The purity, fineness, humidity and inflammability of the 
dust are important factors in determining the character of 
the explosion, since these with oxygen are the chief elements 
that promote the rapidity of the combustion, which is the 
necessary condition of any explosion. f 

The suspended dust feeds the flame of an explosion that 
is started in a mine, and thus serves to propagate the blast 
and extend what would otherwise have proved only a local 
explosion. This action is cumulative in a dry and dusty 
mine. The dust lying on the roads and clinging to the sides 
and timbers of the passageways is blown into the air by the 
force of the rushing wind that precedes the explosive wave, 
producing what has well been called a “pioneering cloud” 
of dust that is itself highly explosive. . 

The weight of fine bituminous coal dust required to render 
normal air explosive has been variously estimated. Tests 
made at the Pittsburgh Experiment Station with dust from 
a 200-mesh sieve showed explosion took place in a density of 
32 grms. per cu.m. (0.032 oz. per cu.ft.) or, say 1 Ib. of dust 
in 500 cu.ft. of air. The Taffanel experiments (Liévin) gave 
explosion in 70 grms. per cu.m. (0.07 oz. per cu.ft.) or, say 
1 lb. of dust in 230 cu.ft. of air. In one instance only, ex- 
plosion occurred in 23 grms. per cu.m. (0.023 oz. per cu.ft.).— 
, It is quite evident, as experiments also show, that condi- 
tions in respect to the purity, humidity and particularly the 
inflammability of the dust are so variable that the question 
of the density of the dust cloud has only an experimental 
value. The size of the workings, as determining the con- 
servation of heat and pressure, will also modify the results 
in the mine. 

Theoretically, since the atomic weights of carbon and 
oxygen are 12 and 16, respectively, 1 lb. of carbon will yield 

2+ 16 28 

——- = — = 24 lb. carbon monoxide. 

12 12 

But, carbon monoxide measures 13.5 cu.ft. per Ib., at normal 
temperature and pressure. Hence, 24 lb. of the gas or the 
yield of 1 lb. of coal dust would form 23 xX 13.5 = 31.5 cu.ft. 
Then, since the lower inflammable limit of carbon monoxide 
is when the mixture of gas and air contains 8.4 per cent., 
inflammation might be expected when the dust present was 
1 lb. in 31.5 + 0.084 = 375 cu.ft. of air. Also, the lower ex- 
plosive limit of the gas being when 16.5 per cent. of gas is 
present, explosion might be expected when there was 1 Ib. of 
dust in 31.5 + 0.165 = 190 cu.ft. of air. 
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Inflammability of Coal Dust—The inflammation of a dust 
cloud in mine workings, under like conditions, depends largely 


on the inflammable nature of the coal. he experiments at 
different testing stations have demonstrated that the volatile 
combustible matter contained in coal is a fair index of its 
susceptibility to inflammation when held in suspension as 
fine dust in the air. 

Experiments performed with anthracite dust seem to in- 
dicate that the fine dust of that coal is not capable of propa- 
gating an explosion in a mine, under ordinary mining condi- 
tions. This fact points significantly to the conclusion previ- 
ously stated that the volatile combustible matter in a coai is 
an important index of its explosibility. It is not asserted or 
claimed that anthracite dust cannot be exploded under favor- 
able conditions. However, the conditions that would cause 
anthracite dust floating in the air to explode are not liable 
to occur in ordinary mining practice. 


Influence of Shale or Stone Dust—Shale or other soft reck 
of the coal formations have been ground to a fine powc2r 
for use in mines and, in this form, have been sprinkled on the 
roads in a manner to form stone-dust zones, or distributed 
on shelves hung across and overhead in the entries to form 
so-called stone-dust “barriers.” 

The purpose of these dust zones and barriers is to arrest 
the progress of an explosion should one occur in the mine. 
Their use, however, has not been attended with unvarying 
success, which is due in part to the different conditions of 
temperature, humidity, air space or volume of mine work- 
ings available for expansion, inflammability of the gas- and 
dust-laden air and the initial intensity of the explosion; also, 
in part to the limited extent or adequacy of the dust zone or 
es se as compared with the strength developed by the ex- 
plosion. 

Notwithstanding the apparent failure of these means for 
preventing the spread of an explosion in a mine in many ob- 
served instances, there is no question but that finely pow- 
dered shale or stone dust blown into the path of an explosive 
wave by the pioneering impulse, or suspended in the air with 
the inflammable coal dust has a most decided effect and re- 
duces explosive conditions. 

_ The action of incombustible dust suspended in an other- 
wise explosive atmosphere to allay the explosiveness of the 
mixture or reduce the violence of the blast should ignition 
and explosion occur is wholly physical. The incombustible 
particles disseminated through a dust-laden atmosphere sep- 
arate more widely the inflammable particles of coal dust and 
dilute the air necessary for combustion. In other words, the 
percentage of inflammable matter in the mixture is reduced 
= the liability to inflame diminished in the same propor- 
ion. 

Also, by its absorption of heat, the incombustible matter 
lessens the heat available for ignition and decreases the heat 
energy developed when ignition has taken place. The action 
is entirely similar to that of the inert nitrogen of air depleted 
of its oxygen, or to the extinctive effect of carbon dioxide 
when present in firedamp mixtures, both of which conditions 
act to diminish the explosibility of gaseous mixtures. 
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Coal Deposits of South America 


Can you give me any information in regard to the coal- 
mining districts of South America, stating where these are 
located ? 

Joun S. WILLIAMS. 

Cumberland, B. C., Can. 





The Executive Committee of the Twelfth International 
Geological Congress selected for its chief subject of dis- 
cussion, “The Coal Resources of the World,” and in re- 
sponse to a specially prepared circular sent to the directors 
of the geological surveys and mining bureaus throughout 
the world they received valuable reports on the coal re- 
sources in the several countries of the globe. Later a 
summary of these reports was published in three volumes. 
The following information is taken from the first of these 
volumes: 

The coal formations of Colombia are largely Cretaceous, 
although there are small areas of coal-bearing rocks in the 
Paleozoic formation. The probable reserve is estimated at 
27 billion tons of bituminous coal. 

The report states that in Venezuela bituminous coal is 
mined on a small scale at Naricual, near Barcelona, and 
at Coro, 12 or 15 mi. from the seaport of La Vela. The 
Naricual coal area extends from the River Querecual on 
the south to the mountain chain of Naricual on the north. 
This area is estimated to contain 200,000 sq.mi. and is un- 
derlaid with several seams of coal varying from 3 to 9 
ft. in thickness. 

There are no coal mines in operation in Ecuador, al- 
though considerable deposits of coal have been found in 
several places. Samples of this coal examined in the 
United States and England have been pronounced of ex- 
cellent quality, but the lack of transportation facilities 
has prevented the development of the deposits. 

Coal is one of the abundant natural products of Peru, 
where it is found in 15 principal belts or seams, which 
contain a probable reserve of 1,000,000,000 tons of com- 
mercial coal. The deposits have not been developed to 
any extent. 

Coal in thin seams is known to cover a large area in 
southern Brazil. These seams, however, are split by 
numerous partings. The coal also contains a high percent- 
age of ash and sulphur. The measures belong to the up- 
per Carboniferous and Triassic formations. These de- 
posits also extend into Argentina, where the reserve is es- 
timated at about 5,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 

The coal seams of Bolivia are found embedded in thick 
strata of sandstone that resemble the millstone grit. These 
seams are thin, and although the coal has a fair calorific 
value, it contains many impurities. 

Little is known of the coal deposits of Uruguay. There 
are no outcropping seams in this republic, although some 
coal has been reported recently in borings made near the 
northern border. 

The coals of Chile probably all belong to the Tertiary, 
although some may be Cretaceous. In the neighborhood 








of Quiriquina Island there is an estimated coal area of 


about 60,000 sq.mi., which is largely submarine. The 
coal in this area is mostly lignite, the seams ranging from 
1 ft. to 2 ft. 7 in. in thickness. The best coal, however, 
is found in the vicinity of Santa Maria Island, where 
three seams, aggregating a thickness of 9 ft. 9 in., underlie 
an area of about 700,000 sq.mi. This coal burns with a 
smoky flame and contains from 50 to 60 per cent. of fixed 
carbon, the ash varying from 2 to 11 per cent. Lignites 
of inferior quality occur at many points in southern Chile, 
while anthracitic coal of probably Mesozoic age, having 
a conchoidal fracture, metallic luster and burning without 
flame, is found at various points in the Andes. 
& 


Geometry of the Circle 


Kindly publish in the inquiry department of CoaL AGE 
the correct formula for finding the radius of a circle when 
the chord and the middle ordinate are given, as indicated 
in the accompanying 
figure, where a is the 
chord and c the mid- 
dle ordinate. 

The formula I 





\ Fd have, as taken from 
\ i / a textbook, is 
Nt/ 
Cc a? 
R=-+— 
CHORD AND MIDDLE ORDINATE 2° Be 


OF CIRCLE 
ROLE I want to ask what 


is meant by Bc, which does not appear in the figure. 
STUDENT. 
Brier Hill, Penn. 





The formula as given above is incorrect and probably 
contains typographical errors that make it unintelligible. 
The correct rule for finding the radius of the are of a 
circle when the chord and the middle ordinate are given, 
is as follows: 

RuLte—Divide the sum of the squares of the half-chord 
and the middle ordinate by twice the middle ordinate 

Expressed as a formula, this rule is 

pi Gorte 
2¢ 

This formula is developed from the rule for finding 
the hypotenuse of a right triangle whose sides are known. 
In this case, the hypotenuse is the radius of the circle, and 
the two sides are the half-chord and the radius less the 
middle ordinate. 

The operation is. as follows: 

R? = (Y%a)’? + (R — oc)? 
hk? = (Ya)? + RF —2RkRe+e 
2kRe = (%a)? +e 
pe Gore 

2¢ 

This formula is particularly useful in surveying, for 

calculating the required degree of curve. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What are the dangers incident to dry and dusty 
mines, and how would you guard against them? An- 
swer fully. 

Ans.—The danger that exists in a dry and dusty mine 
is that a possible blownout or windy shot will throw a 
quantity of the dust into the air. This would probably 
be ignited by the flame of the shot and a local explo- 
sion result. If any gas is present the danger is much 
increased. The fine dust thrown into the air by the 
ordinary operations in the mine will be suspended in the 
air current and the explosive condition of the mine much 
increased. 

In order to avoid as far as possible the danger of 
the ignition of dust in a mine, it is necessary to avoid 
all accumulations of fine dust on the roadways and fine 
coal and slack at the working-face. It is necessary for 
this purpose to use dust-proof cars for hauling the coal 
in the mine and to load out the fine coal and slack reg- 
ularly at the face. It is also necessary to establish an 
efficient spraying or watering system throughout the 
mine. 

Where blasting is performed, every precaution should 
be taken to prevent the occurrence of a windy or blown- 
out shot. The working-face and the sides, roof and floor 
should be sprinkled thoroughly before a shot is fired. 
All shots should be inspected, charged and fired by au- 
thorized shotfirers, who should condemn any shot that 
is deemed unsafe. It is important to use efficient means 
for the humidification of the mine air. This is best ac- 
complished by heating the intake air previous to dis- 
charging steam into the current as it passes into the 
mine. This humidification of the air prevents, to a 
large extent, the drying out of the mine owing to the 
absorption of moisture by the current. 

Ques.—A large percentage of mine accidents is caused 
by miners persisting in loading coal where the roof is 
unsafe. What rule would you adopt to prevent this con- 
dition and reduce the number of accidents? 


Ans.—Rules are without avail unless rigidly enforced, - 


and the enforcement of mine rules requires a close in- 
spection and suitable penalties for any viojation of the 
same. In order to avoid as far as possible accidents of 
this nature, every working place should be inspected by a 
competent person before the workmen are allowed to en- 
ter the mine. Every miner should also be required to ex- 
amine his own roof immediately upon entering the place 
and before proceeding to load coal or do other work. If 
timber is needed he should be required to set the posts 
at once, and if the necessary timber is not on hand he 
should not be allowed to work in the place until he has 
secured the same and complied with the regulations. 
Every miner should be compelled to keep on hand two or 
three extra posts ready for immediate use when needed. 
All orders for timber should be promptly delivered at the 
points where they are required for use. When a room 
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Questions 
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or chamber is “working,” it should be closely watched, 
and if considered dangerous the men should be made to 
stay out until the roof again became quiet. 

Ques.—In working a dusty mine, where marsh gas is 
given off and firedamp generated, what steps would you 
take to guard against accidents from explosions ? 

Ans.—The mine should be opened on the triple-entry 
system or the main entries should be driven four abreast. 
The center entry or entries should be made the main in- 
take and the flanking entries the main-return airways 
for their respective sides of the mine. The mine should 
be divided into separate ventilation districts and should 
be worked exclusively with safety lamps. All accumula- 
tions of dust should be avoided. The working places and 
the roads and passageways should be cleaned regularly. 
An effective spraying system should be installed through- 
out the mine. Means should be adopted to humidify the 
intake air, which should first be heated by allowing it 
to pass over a system of steam pipes, so that it will absorb 
a larger quantity of water than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. 

Shotfirers should be employed to prepare and fire all 
shots except those that are in their opinion unsafe, and 
these should be condemned. Strict regulations should be 
enforced in regard to the use of safety lamps, and no 
one should be entrusted with the use of a lamp until he 
fully understands how it should be handled and under 
what conditions it is unsafe. At the end of each shift, 
all lamps should be returned to the lamphouse, where they 
should be cleaned, examined and put in readiness for 
use the next day, by a competent person in charge. 

Ques.—What would be the cost of pumping 1000 gal. of 
water per min. to a height of 1000 ft., using a centrifugal 
pump driven by an electric motor, assuming the motor 
has an efficiency of 90 per cent. and the pump an efficiency 
of 72 per cent? The cost of the current is le. per kw.-hr. 

Ans.-—The first step is to calculate the size of the col- 
umn pipe required for a velocity of, say 400 ft. per min., 
and from this find the frictional head, for the given quan- 
tity of discharge. The diameter of column pipe, for a 
velocity of about 400 ft. per min., is, 

d = 0.25 V G = 0.25 V 1000 = say 8 in. 

The friction head due to a flow of 1000 gal. per min. 
through this pipe is 
4, LLG? _ 0.01 X 1000 x 1000: 

1 Bas ~ 8 Xx 85 

The actual head being 1000 ft., the total head against 
which this pump must operate is 1000 + 38 = 1038 ft. 

Now, assuming that 1 gal. of water weighs 814 Ib., 
and taking the efficiency of the pump as 72 per cent., and 
that of the motor as 90 per cent., since 1 hp. = 0.746 
kw., the input of the motor is 
* 1000 x 81 X 1038 

° * 0.90 X 0.72 X 33,000 

At a cost of le. per kw.-hr., the cost, in this case, will 
be $3 per hr. 








= 38 ft. 


xX 0.746 = say 300 kw. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Anthracite mine workers are behind the bill introduced 
in the Senate on Apr. 28, by Senator Beidleman, which calls 
for the election by the people of 21 assistant mine inspectors. 

The bill provides that there shall be 5 assistant mine 
inspectors in Lackawanna County, 6 in Luzerne; Carbon, 1; 
Schuylkill, 4; Northumberland, 2; Columbia, 1; Dauphin, 1, 
and the counties of Susquehanna, Wayne and Sullivan, a 
separate district, 1. 

A salary of $2000 per year is provided for each assistant. 
The work of the assistants would be confined entirely to 
seeing that the mine laws relative to ventilation are obeyed 
and that particular attention be paid to the circulation of 
air at working faces where men are employed. 

If the bill becomes a law, the judges of the several Courts 
of Common Pleas in the anthracite region would name the 
first set of assistant mine inspectors. In November their 
successors would be elected for terms of four years. <Any 
mine employee, aged 30, and with 10 years’ actual experience 
in and about the mines, 5 years, at least, of which were spent 
in cutting coal at the face of breast, chamber, etc., would 
be eligible for the assistant inspectorship. 

To encourage the further development of the mineral 
resources of the state, a bill, which is thought to be backed 
by the administration has been introduced by Senator McGee. 
The bill provides that the Secretary of Internal Affairs on 
application to him made to issue his warrant for not exceeding 
in quantity 100 acres to any one person, any coal or other 
minerals under the rivers of the state. 


That from and after the issuing of said warrant the right 
to dig or mine coal, iron, limestone, ete. . . . Shall vest 
and be in the party in whose favor the said warrant or 
warrants shall issue. Provided, That he shall exercise the 
said right, as not in any way to interfere with the free 
navigation of any river or with the rights of any person or 
persons holding property on the banks thereof. Provided 
also, That nothing contained in this act shall authorize any 
person to undermine the bed of any river, the navigation of 
which has been improved by the Commonwealth, within one 
hundred yards from any dam or lock necessary to said im- 
provement without the consent of the Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, and nothing contained in this proviso shall in any 
way be construed to affect any rights now vested under 
existing laws. And provided also, That the Commonwealth 
shall have the right after 20 years from this date to revoke 
any such warrant or grant on payment to the party, his heirs 
or assigns, holding the same, the original purchase money and 
the original costs of his works, engines, et cetera, such power 
of revocation only to be in force where there is any improve- 
ment made. 

That the person or persons so holding said warrant or 
warrants, his heirs or assigns, shall and may at any time 
within 10 years from the date of the same have and receive 
a patent for the said land under the seal of the Common- 
wealth in the proper form granting them, their heirs and 
assigns, all the right, title and interest of the Commonwealth 
and the right to dig’ and mine iron, coal, limestone, sand and 
gravel, fire clay or any other mineral on his or their property, 
paying into the treasury of the Commonwealth the price of 
$100 per acre and the usual fees with interest from the date 
of said warrant subject to the restrictions contained in the 
2nd section of the Act. And provided, That nothing in this 
Act shall prevent or be a bar to any indictment for any 
nuisance or injury done by any person or persons, so exercis- 
ing said rights to any public or private property or for any 
impediment to the full and free use of any of the said rivers. 


A Hearing Was Granted 


The House Committee on Mines and Mining recently 
granted a hearing to the operators and mine workers on 
the Catlin Bill No. 160. Roger Devers represented the miners 
and James P. Torrey the operators. 

Principally, the contest was on an amendment proposed 
by the operators to postpone the date when the bill will 
become effective until next January, to make it operative at 
the same time with the compensation bills. 

Several amendments were agreed upon, one to define the 
term of miner, to include everybody working in the mine, 
another to eliminate the provision that the mine foreman 
must have 5 years’ experience in cutting coal, and a third 
that legal representatives of injured families may have the 
right of inquisition at a coroner’s inquest. The bill was 
referred to a sub-committee, comprising Representatives Mill- 
iron, Armstrong; West, Cambria, and Jones, Susquehanna. 
Two of the confmittee representing bituminous counties and 


the other a farming district. 


The Anthracite Coal Tax Is Held Constitutional 

Judge Kunkle, of the Dauphin County Court (sitting in 
Harrisburg), on Apr. 30, filed opinions upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the anthracite coal tax act of 1911, and directing 
judgment for the Commonwealth in the appeals of the Alden 
Coal Co., and Plymouth Coal Co., operating in Luzerne County 
and the St. Clair Coal Co., operating in Schuylkill County, 
from the settlement of taxes made by the Auditor General 
and State Treasurer. The actions involve approximately 
$5,000,000 in tax and it is understood that appeals to the 
Supreme Court will be filed within a few days. 

The main opinion is in the Alden Coal Co. case, and the 
judge says in the course of the opinion, “We are of the opinion 
that the classification of anthracite coal for taxation is a 
legitimate one and that the taxation of such coal as distin- 
guished from all other kinds of coal is not a violation of 
the constitutional provisions referred to.” 

The court holds that the title of the act is not defective 
and that it gives proper notice of what the statute contains 
and that the act does not contain more than one subject. 
While in some respects the act is declared to be crudely 
drawn an examination leaves no doubt of legislative intention. 
The court holds that the act is not local or special legisla- 
tion and that it does not purport to legislate for one particular 
locality. Anthracite coal may be found in other counties 
in the future, says the court, and if the act referred to all 
coal the same objection might be raised to it because the coal 
is not found in many counties of Pennsylvania at all. The act 
is declared to be a statute to raise revenue for the state 
and does not regulate the affairs of any county or municipal 
division. 

On the objection that it imposes double taxation because 
the coal companies pay a state tax on capital stock the court 
says the power of the Legislature to impose double taxation 
is “well settled.” 

In any event the coal might be shipped out of the state 
limits before the period of appraisement and the producers 
thus avoid payment of a double tax because if it was not 
owned it could not be included in property taxable for state 
purposes. That it would not be a uniform tax because the 
amount returned would relieve municipalities from some 
burden of taxation, by saying that the citizens will still be 
subject to local and state taxation and that the relief is not 
prohibited. 

On the plea that the act is confiscatory the court says, 
“If the purpose for which the tax is levied is a public one 
there is no doubt as to the power of the Legislature to 
impose the tax. The statute does not present the case where 
the property of one is taken and applied to the use and benefit 
of another, but presents the case where the property is taxed 
by the Commonwealth and the revenues thus raised are dis- 
tributed where, in the judgment of the Legislature, it seems 
right and proper.” The court holds that the purpose of the 
taxation being a public one, the Legislature had the power 
to levy and distribute it. 

The court says that it is unable to see how the act 
conflicts with the Federal Constitution. The coal becomes 
subject to tax when prepared for market or before it is 
started out of the state. 

In passing on the last objection of the list filed the court 
says that if there is any valid objection to the sufficiency of 
the appropriation clause “its defects are open to remedy 
by the Legislature and without it the rest of the act can 
stand.” 

At present there is pending in the Legislature a bill to 
provide a new anthracite tax of 2%%, ad valorem, with 
requirement of an equal distribution of the tax between the 
state and the municipalities producing anthracite coal. The 
act upheld distributed 50 per cent. of the tax among counties 
producing the coal. The proposed act before the Legislature, 
specifically states that the money received by the state is to 
be used for highway purposes. 


Conference on Compensation 


Mine workers are awaiting with considerable interest the 
conference to be held between the Governor and 26 senators 
on the compensation acts now pending in the Senate. The 
members of the lower house are watching what the senators 
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do as the action of the Senate must be approved by the 
House. 

One of the points that is disturbing some of the senators 
is the provision of the bill which deprives the employer of 
his common law defenses in case he does not choose to 
“voluntarily” accept the provisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts. The common law defense includes the “con- 
tributory negligence,’ “fellow servant” and similar pleas. 
It appears some apprehension has been manifested among 
operators and manufacturers in regard to this provision, and 
the senators have been hearing from employers “back home.” 
A number of other points will be brought up in the conference. 

It is said the Senate may not undertake to act finally on 
the compensation bills. Some amendments are almost certain 
to be made following the conference with the Governor, and 
this would necessitate reprinting one or more bills, which 
would defer the possibility of action for several days. It is 
even stated around the capitol that a public hearing may be 
held on the bill during the week of May 10, which would 
accord with the report that the Senate leaders are in favor 
of holding off final adjournment until after May 13. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Mahanoy City—Possibly the first cash penalty since the 
Conciliation Board of the anthracite region was created in 
1902 was decreed on Apr. 30, when ex-Judge George Gray, of 
Wilmington, Del., umpire of the peace body, ruled that the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. must pay Joseph Levancavage, of 
Buck Mountain colliery, $75 for his unjust discharge. Levan- 
cavage was dismissed by the mine foreman because he in- 
sisted he had not been paid the proper yardage. The com- 
pany discovered Levancavage was right. Levancavage asked 
for three months’ pay for the time he was idle. 


Mauch Chunk—Officials of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. have employed skilled woodmen to patrol Broad Mountain, 
between Beaver Meadow and here, in an effort to check the 
forest fires that threaten to devastate enormous supplies of 
timber, 


Hazleton—John A. Moffitt, of Washington, D. C., and James 
A. Steese, of Harrisburg, representing, respectively, the Fed- 
eral and State Departments of Labor, are to act as mediators 
in the settlement of the strike of the 200 stripping hands of 
Contractor James Duggan. The men quit some time ago be- 
cause, as they claimed, a certain number of the employees 
were not paid in full for their work in March. The manage- 
ment denied the charge, and declared that all the men had 
received every cent due them. As neither side would yield, 
it was agreed to have outsiders adjust the dispute. 


Sunbury—Judge Frederick B. Moser, of the Northumber- 
land County Court, on Apr. 26 refused a new trial in the case 
of John Rodel, of Shamokin, who recovered $4000 damages 
from the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. for the 
loss of a leg which he suffered when kicked by a mule. The 
plaintiff alleged that without his knowledge he was given a 
vicious mule while at work at the North Franklin colliery, 
and that the mule without warning kicked with much force, 
throwing him over a pile of ties and under a trip of cars, 
which cut off his right leg. The coal company denied negli- 
gence and contended that it had no way of telling that the 
mule was gentle. 


Ashley—Twelve hundred men and boys were thrown out 
of work at the Maxwell No. 20 colliery of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. on Saturday, May 1, when 100 “door 
boys and patchers” decided to strike in order to play base- 
ball. The action was taken when Burgess J. K. Fenner, of 
the borough, notified the boys that Sunday baseball would 
be prohibited. The boys replied that they would keep the 
colliery idle every Saturday to play ball if the order is en- 
forced. The colliery officials were unable to effect a settle- 
ment. 


Nesquehoning—In one day recently 1703 loaded cars were 
dumped into the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.’s breaker here, 
breaking the former record of 1625 cars. 


Duryea—A. B. Brown has filed suit against the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. and asks damages of $2000. 
He charges that the coal company is pumping sulphur water 
from the Halstead colliery and permitting it to flow onto his 
land, destroying its value as a building plot. 


Bituminous 


Washington—Carmine Cicci has brought suit against the 
Diamond Coal & Coke Co., asking $8400 damages alleged to 
be due for the unlawful mining of coal from under his tract 
of land, and for surface damage incurred as a result of these 
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mining operations. The sum of $2400 is asked for the coal 
removed, while the balance, or $6000, is claimed as damages 
to real estate and buildings. 

Connellsville—Production of the Connellsville coke region 
is approximately 300,000 tons per week, while the demand is 
slowly increasing. Furnace coke is, however, standing still 
while the merchant business is growing steadily. 

Latrobe—Marcus W. Saxman, head of the Latrobe-Con- 
nellsville Coke Co., has disposed of his holdings to capi- 
talists allied with the Keystone Coal & Coke Co. The main 
Offices of the firm will be moved to Greensburg. Edward 
Soppitt, general superintendent of the company will continue 
as the active field manager while the engineers and other 
officers will make the Latrobe offices their headquarters 

The big fan house at the Latrobe-Connellsville mine of 
the Latrobe-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. located near Su- 
perior No. 2 was recently destroyed by fire entailing a loss 
of about $5000. A repair shop located nearby was also de- 
stroyed. It is believed that the fire originated in an over 
heated bearing, while the flames had gained such headway 
before discovery that there was no chance of saving the 
building. Plans for a new fan house are now being prepared, 
and the structure will be erected at once. 

Uniontown—The Orient Coke Co. recently fired 250 ovens, 
this number being approximately 60 per cent. of the entire 
installation. It is expected that increases 1n the number of 
operating ovens will be made from time to time until full ca- 
pacity is attained. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Williamson—The Pond Creek Coal Co. is advertising for 
men, and all its mines will be run on full time shortly. This 
firm is one of the largest coal operators in this immediate 
vicinity. 

Welch—The jury in the coroner’s inquest held to deter- 
mine how and by what means three men met death in the 
Davy-Pocahontas coal mine explosion a few days ago, re- 
turned a verdict that the men were killed through disobey- 
ing the mine foreman’s instructions. These instructions were 
not to enter the mine until it had been ventilated and the 
fan started. 

Huntington—At a recent meeting of the mines and mining 
committee of the local Chamber of Commerce, additional plans 
were agreed upon in connection with the safety and mine 
rescue meet to be held at League Park, May 14. Arrange- 
ments for an elaborate pageant preceding the demonstration 
were formulated and minor details discussed. 

More than 300 men it is estimated either have already or 
will shortly leave Huntington and surrounding territory for 
Kentucky to work in the mines of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
It is said that over a thousand men are needed for these 
mines. Of the 12 mines owned by this firm on Elkhorn River, 
six are now running and four more will be started immedi- 
ately, while the scarcity of labor is all that is preventing the 
opening of the remaining operations. 

The West Virginia Coal Association recently perfected its 
organization by vesting all governing power in an executive 
committee of which W. D. Ord of Langraff, W. Va., is chair- 
man, and A. H. Land, of Barbourville, secretary. 

Fairmont—New orders for several hundred thousand tons 
of coal have been received by the Consolidation Coal Co. for 
delivery to the lakes as soon as possible. This means that 
the local firm will not only work the mines already in oper- 
ation, but put other plants in commission. The new orders 
assure that activity in the mining industry of the Fairmont 
region will be better this summer than for many years in 
the past. The outlook is therefore bright. 

Wheeling—Heretofore all shipments of coal from this 
section have been consigned west of Wheeling. The opening 
of the Lake trade a short time ago started coal moving in 
that direction. Recently, however, a new market has been 
secured on the Atlantic seaboard, and a few days ago the 
Balti'more & Ohio R.R. carried the first consignment of Mar- 
shall County coal to Baltimore. 


KENTUCKY 
Whitesburg—-The Elk Horn Mining Corporation is prepar- 
ing to resume its operations at Haymond after six months of 
idleness. More coal is said to be going out of this section 
over the Lexington & Eastern than ever before. 


Barbourville—Second hearing of the case of Elijah Young’s 
administrators against the North Jellico Coal Co., of Louis- 
ville, resulted in a change from the first verdict of $12,000 
damages to a finding for the defendant, the second trial hav- 
ing been granted at the request of the plaintiff. Suit was for 
$25,000, Young having been killed while in the defendant’s 
employ. He was seated on a plank between two cars, it is 
alleged, when the accident occurred, and the jury decided 
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that his death was due to his own negligence, not to that of 
the company. 

Middlesboro—Coal operations in Middlesboro have shown 
more activity recently than for some time. The Wasioto & 
Black Mountain R.R. and the Straight Creek lines have been 
loading out over 300 cars a day, it is said. An extra freight 
train has been run on the Louisville & Nashville lately to take 
care of the increased business toward Corbin. 

Pineville—The fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Mining Institute will be held at Pineville, Friday and Satur- 
day, May 14 and 15. In connection with this meeting there 
will be a state-wide first-aid meet. The committee in charge 
is endeavoring to make this meet the largest and most at- 
tractive ever held in this state and invites teams to partici- 
pate. Valuable prizes have been offered, among which are 
included various sums in cash aggregating $100, mining lamps, 
wearing apparel and groceries. It is probable the American 
Mine Safety Association will offer medals to teams having 
the highest average. 


OHIO 

New Straitsville—The Troy mine near New Straitsville, 
which has been burning since the strike of 1884, has com- 
municated the flames to the Jones Bros. mine, which started 
to burn last week. The Jones shaft will have to be abandoned 
and the property loss will be large. 

Columbus—The joint resolution offered in the Ohio Senate 
by Senator Vorheis, empowering the Ohio Utilities Commis- 
sion to investigate the question of freight rates on coal ship- 
ments in intrastate traffic, has been killed. Senator Vorheis 
at first desired the passage of a law regulating rates, but 
when it was defeated he substituted the joint resolution which 
met a similar fate. 

Coshocton—Quite a few mines in the Coshocton field were 
opened last week after an idleness of more than a year. Two 
forces of men have been placed at work at the Warwick mine 
to get it in shape for operation. The three mines of the 
Barnes company are all in operation. Other mines are also 
working. 

Martins Ferry—The Pittsburgh Standard Coal Co. has 
closed the contract for the sale of a large tract of coal with 
a mile of frontage along the Panhandle division of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. near Burgettstown, Penn. The purchasers have 
formed the Bertha Coal Co., while the land purchased is one 
of the few important tracts not worked in Washington 
county. It is expected that within a short time the newly 
organized company will close the deal. 


INDIANA 


Lafayette—The Chamber of Commerce has filed a protest 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission against the pro- 
posed increase in freight rates on shipments of Kentucky coal 
to Indiana points. The proposed increase is 9c. a ton. The 
increase does not apply to West Virginia coal, and the new 
rate is therefore regarded as a discrimination in favor of the 
West Virginia product, 

Indianapolis—Notice that more than $6,000,000 due on bonds 
must be paid by the Dering Coal Co. or else the Indiana prop- 
erty of the company will be sold at auction May 21, at Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been filed with the clerk of the United States 
District Court at Indianapolis. The company has property 
in Sullivan, Vigo and Vermillion counties. The decree issued 
was entered in the suit brought by the Continental & Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago against the coal 
company, the plaintiff holding a mortgage securing a bond 
issue for $4,664,000, interest payments defaulted since Apr. 1, 
1909, amounting to $1,559,294, and receiver’s certificates issued 
amounting to $91,373. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—The first steps toward the reorganization of the 
Dering Coal Co., said to own the largest tract of coal land 
in the country, were taken May 1, when Attorney Levy Maer 
on behalf of the Continental & Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, bought stocks 
and bonds to the face value of $7,000,000 at auction for $681,- 
500. 

Princeton—On petition of J. H. Walsh, trustee, Judge A. 
Davis recently appointed Albert Whitehead, of Canton, IIl., re- 
ceiver for the La Salle-Hennepin Coal Co. This is a friendly 
law suit to keep the affairs of the company in their present 
condition until a plan can be perfected to dispose of the 
property and pay the debt. It is considered quite possible 
that the mine may be reopened in the near future. 


Springfield—There appears to be a well founded rumor to 
the effect that several thousand acres of coal land south of 
Springfield, located along the Chicago & Alton R.R., will be 
opened up during the coming summer. According to the re- 
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port, a total of 6500 acres will be available during the next 
few months. 

Lewistown—Robert Nahm is sinking a new coal shaft 
south of the Evans hill in East Lewistown. It is be- 
lieved that this mine will be operated electrically, and that 
due to a favorable location it will be a financial success. 


IOWA 


Albia—The governor recently reappointed the following in- 
spectors for four years beginning July 4, 1915: W. E. Hol- 
land, of Albia, first district; R. T. Rhys, Ottumwa, second 
district, and Edward Sweeney, of Des Moines, in the third dis- 
trict. At the session of the legislature just closed, a bill 
was passed changing the time of the biennial report from 
the fiscal year, June 30, to the calendar year, Dec. 31. The 
next report will be made for 18 months, ending Dec. 31, 1915, 
after which these reports will be made every two years. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo—The mine of the Colorado Central Coal & Mining 
Co., on which $300,000 in bonds is outstanding, was recently 
sold at auction for $15,000. The property was bid in by John 
H. Voorhees who represented the bondholders. The state 
mine inspector has refused to permit the mine to be opened 
until extensive repairs can be made. The company will be 
reorganized and funds raised to proceed with the operation. 


Denver—An increase of 100,000 tons over the coal pro- 
duction of the state in February is shown by the March re- 
port of the state coal mine inspector’s office. The total pro- 
duction of Colorado’s coal mines for the period Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 1 of this year is given at 1,967,986 tons, or a decrease of 
24,468 tons on the production of the corresponding period 
in 1914. The European war is held largely responsible for 
the drop in production. The March production was 678,868 
tons with 11,735 men employed, while 10,580 men were em- 
ployed in March, 1914. Six men were killed in the mines of 
the state during March. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls—Fire of an unknown origin recently destroyed 
most of the main buildings at the entrance of the coal mine 
of the Anaconda Copper Co., at Belt. Among these build- 
ings were the tipple, store house, blacksmith shop, stable, 
and boiler house. The power house, fan house, carpenter 
shop and washhouse, were saved, but sustained damage. For 
the past two years this mine has been operated under lease 
by the D. W. Merkle Coal Co. 


Laurel—The International Coal Co. in the Billings district 
is commencing the development of a new vein which promises 
to be one of the richest in Montana. President Talmage states 
that development will be rushed as fast as possible, and 
further announces that the coal being taken out shows as 
high a test as the best grades from West Virginia. 
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M. A. Burriss, formerly connected with the Bunsen Coal 
Co., at Danville, Ill, has been transferred to the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., with headquarters at Connellsville, Penn. 


D. W. McClennan, traveling salesman for the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., has been appointed sales manager of the Allegheny 
Coal Co., with office at Buffalo, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of B. W. Wistar. 

James Wardlow, Sr., the mining teacher who conducted 
such a successful class for miners in Mt. Pleasant, Penn., last 
season, has reorganized his class. The class last season had 33 
members, and it looks as if this year’s will be much larger. 
Mr. Wardlow is doing a good work in this line. 

A. P. Houston, of Ensley, Ala., has just received a patent 
on a novel type of conveyor for the joint purpose of convey- 
ing and screening coal, iron ore and like materials and to 
effect movement and screening of the material without ex- 
cessive vibration common to present screens. 

E. C. Lambert, mine inspector of the 12th District of 
West Virginia, has resigned. Mr. Lambert has been offered 
a position as superintendent of the Excelsior Pocahontas Coal 
Co. P. P. Kerr, assistant superintendent of the Thacker Fuel 
Co. of New Thacker, has been appointed successor to Mr. 
Lambert. 

William E. Trautmann, of East St. Louis, Ill, has been 
named receiver for the Carterville Coai Co. This action was 
taken in the Federal Court, at Danville, Ill, by Judge S. M. 
Wright. To operate the pliant involved, it will be necessary to 
obtain money for immediate use, either by making a loan or 
by issuing receiver’s certificates. 
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W. B. Beals, who has been connected with the West Vir- 
ginia-Pocahontas Coal Co. at Leckie, W. Va., for the past six 
years in the capacity of superintendent, has been promoted to 
manager of the Leckie Collieries Co., of Leckieville. William 
Smith, foreman of the West Virginia-Pocahontas plant, has 
been promoted to succeed Mr. Beals. 

P. J. Rogers, for many years superintendent of the Pratt 
Coal Mine Division of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., 
during most of which time convicts have been worked in 
some of the mines, is an applicant with strong supporters for 
the presidency of the State Convict Bureau. Mr. Rogers is 
regarded as being one of the best posted men in the state 
of Alabama on convict labor. 
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Guy M. Dean, secretary of the Ohio & New River Coal Co., 
died in a hospital recently from the effect of a self inflicted 
bullet wound. Mr. Dean was a native of Owensboro, Ky., and 
was interested in coal operations in West Virginia and the 
West. 

John E. Curran, 65 years old, state mine inspector of the 
18th district of Pennsylvania, died in Pottsville May 1. He 
held the position of inspector since 1902, previous to which 
he was a mine foreman, having been the official head of 
several of the leading collieries in the vicinity of Pottsville. 
He started his career as a slate picker. 

George W. Eliason, aged 52 years, a mine superintend- 
ent in the employ of the Byron Coal Co., died at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., recently from cancer. Mr. Eliason was one of 
the best known mine superintendents in this section of the 
country, having worked for a number of years for the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., and later for the Byron Coal Co. He is 
survived by two sons, three daughters, two brothers and a 
sister. 

William Johnson Bicher, 50 years old, well known in the 
Connellsville coke region, recently shot and killed himself, 
the body being discovered by Mrs. Eicher on her return from 
church. Mr. Eicher was an inventor and had filied numerous 
positions in and around the mines in the Connellsville region. 
Two years ago he was forced to give up the superintendency 
of the mines at Smithton on account of ill health. He is 
survived by a widow and four children. 


Fred Ellwanger, sole survivor of the Marianna mine dis- 
aster of Nov. 28, 1908, died on Apr. 26 at the Washington Hos- 
pital, following several months’ illness of diabetes. The de- 
ceased was aged about 46 years, and was born in Germany. 
Since his awful experience in the mine disaster six years ago 
he has not been the same man he was prior to that time. 
When Mr. Ellwanger was taken from the mine, more dead 
than alive, 42 pieces of slate and coal were extracted from his 
left side, where they had been blown by the explosion. His 
hair was burned off and a portion of one ear. The explosion 
occurred about 11 o’clock in the morning and it was late in 
the evening when he was rescued. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


SUT cd 











Denver, Colo.—The Denver branch office of the Sullivan 
Machinery Co. has been removed to Room 837, Equitable Bldg., 
instead of 1748 Broadway, as heretofore. 


Columbus, Ohio—The offices of the Central West Coal Co. 
have been moved from the Columbus Savings & Trust Build- 
ing to the 12th floor of the Brunson Building. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York branch office of the Jef- 
frey Mfg. Co. has been removed from 77 Warren St., to 50 
Dey St. George H. Mueller, assistant sales manager of the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., is manager of this office. 


Youngstown, Ohio—Contracts totaling three million dollars 
for the construction of 200 by-product coke ovens at Struth- 
ers, were awarded Apr. 29 by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. This firm plans extensions to cost five million dollars. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Link-Belt Co. of Philadelphia 
has just received an order from the Maryland Coal Co. of 
Pennsylvania, St. Michaels’ Penn., which is allied with the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., for two 150-ft. centers, long- 
wall coal conveyors. 

Lewisburg, W. Va.—What is believed to be the last of the 
criminal prosecutions growing out of the Paint Creek coal 
strike was disposed of recently when L. F. Michael, a mine 
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guard, was discharged because the state failed to presecute a 
charge of murder against him. 

Columbus, Ohio—No bids were received for the property 
of the Starr-Hocking Coal Co. when it was offered for sale 
at public auction at the Franklin County Court House re- 
cently. The property was offered by Receiver C. E. Haskins. 
Authority has been secured from the court for another sale 
May 8. 

Birmingham, Ala.—A temporary injunction was recently 
granted by Judge E. C. Crow of the Circuit Court to restrain 
T. B. Bowers, tax collector of Jefferson County, from attempt- 
ing to enforce the payment by the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. 
of the tax on solvent credits. It is alleged that this tax is 
illegal. 

Havana, Ill.—J. M. Atwater is building one of the largest 
barges ever constructed in Havana. This boat is to be 26x60 
ft. and can carry several carloads of coal or other ton- 
nage. The side planks are of Oregon fir, 4 in. by 54 in. by 
60 ft. These were shipped from Everett, Wash. on two 
special flat cars. This barge will be launched within a few 
weeks. 

Fayetteville, W. Va.—The Spruce River Coal Co. operating 
a mine at Ramage on Little Coal River is now driving an- 
other mine on Horse Creek about 30 miles therefrom. This 
will be ready for operation the latter part of June. Other 
coal companies in the Coal River field are prospecting new 
mines, while others are seeking locations for expansion of 
their mining interests. 

New Orleans, La.—A coal tipple, the only one in the New 
Orleans section, has been constructed at Port Chalmette, St. 
Bernard Parish, by the New Orleans Co. A recent test of the 
improvement proved it to be satisfactory in every respect. 
The tipple will make it possible to transfer coal from cars to 
barges at a greatly reduced cost. The chute is located on the 
lower side of Chalmette. 


Trenton, N. J.—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. was 
recently indicted in the United States Court on charges that 
in violation of the Interstate Commerce Act it accepted 
from the Central R.R. of New Jersey rebates on coal shipped 
from Hauto and Nesquehoning, Penn. There are thirty counts 
in the indictment and the defendent may be fined $20,000 on 
each count of which he is found guilty. 


Birmingham, Ala.—It was recently announced that the 
steel construction for the benzol plant to be erected by the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. has been given to the 
American Bridge Co. This contract calls for several hundred 
tons of steel which will be made as rapidly as possible. There 
is a general impression that the plant will be ready for oper- 
ation Sept. 1 next, and efforts in that direction will be made. 


Lima, Ohio—For the first time in two years the local shops 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R.R. Co., employing 400 
men, have run on full time for an entire month, and prospects 
are that they will continue to do so for several months longer, 
as there is a large amount of equipment requiring repairs. 
Activity in the shops is reported to be the direct outcome of 
largely increased business for the road, the coal traffic to the 
Lakes being an important factor. 


Pittsburgh, Penn—A total decrease of 1,570,893 tons of coal 
and coke took place in the tonnage hauled by the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. on the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie in March. 
Decreases in coke and both kinds of coal are shown for the 
month, as well as for the entire year thus far. The greatest 
falling off as compared with March, 1914, was that of bi- 
tuminous coal. A total of 3,243,270 tons were hauled this 
year, being a decrease of 1,170,645 tons. 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently entered a decision upon a rehearing of the petition 
of the Campbells Creek Coal Co., of West Virginia, holding 
that through rates and joint rates should be established for 
the transportation of coal from points on the line of the 
Campbells Creek R.R. to the interstate destinations men- 
tioned in Kanawha & Michigan Ry. tariffs, and such joint 
rates should not exceed the main line or district rates now 
applied from points on the line to the Coal & Coke and the 
Kanawha & West Virginia railroads to the same destina- 
tions. 


Baltimore, Md.—Approximately 197,794 tons of coal were 
exported from this port during the month of April. This ex- 
ceeds the shipment during the banner month of September, 
1914, when 128,761 tons were exported. Forty steamers and 
four schooners cleared this port foreign during the month of 
April. The value of the coal carried will probably reach 
$500,000. The exports were apportioned to the following 
countries in the quantities named: Italy 98,135 tons, Argen- 
tina, 55,997; Cuba, 15,401; Egypt, 8270; France, 7572; Costa 
Rica, 3528; Panama, 3145; Jamaica, 905; Venezuela, 950: Ba- 
hama, 80 tons. 
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General Review 


Anthracite buyers less responsive as the season advances 
and some accumulations are noted. Heavy increase in export 
shipments creates a better tone in the Eastern bituminous 
market, Situation at interior points continues dull and dis- 
couraging. Pessimistic outlook in the Lake trade. 


The general tone of the anthracite market continues satis- 
factory and a large tonnage is moving, but it is nevertheless 
a fact that the trade is notably lacking in the usual rush 
that marks the opening period. There are instances where 
wholesalers are being hard pushed temporarily to place coal, 
while reports of concessions on the regular circular are noted 
on certain sizes. Dealers are cautious about accumulating 
excessive stocks and the trade is generally in a less receptive 
condition than at the opening period. Lake shipping is 
getting under way but the movement is light. 

The heavy export shipments of bituminous have created 
a distinctly better feeling in the Eastern market. Operators 
are apparently so confident of a tremendous demand in this 
direction that they are notably less responsive to offers at 
the prevailing low prices and there is an optimistic trend 
to the situation though without any actual development of 
a constructive nature yet. The Atlantic Coast terminals are 
crowded with train loads of coal and with foreign transports. 

The outlook for the late fall is much improved though 
consumers who have not yet covered their requirements 
continue buying in the open market as a rule; on the other 
hand it is probable they are already facing higher contract 
prices than could have been done the last two or three weeks. 
In fact were there any life to the prompt market at the 
moment the activity in export business would be sufficient 
to create a general upturn throughout the trade. 

While a few agencies in the Pittsburgh district express 
very positive views of an improvement, it is clear that the 
exceedingly light shipments in the Lake trade continue to 
exert a very depressing influence. Operations are still heavily 
curtailed, in spite of which there is considerable coal on de- 
murrage and the very cautious buyers are still relying on 
cheap fuel of this kind. The tonnage now moving in the Lake 
trade is practically negligible and there are scarcely any 
inquiries for the future. 

The Ohio trade is still marking time pending further 
developments. It is reported that interior movement from the 
Upper Lake docks is congested, which will no doubt tend to 
delay any improvement at this end. The steam demand fails 
to show any improvement and the buyers are confining their 
purchases generally to the open market. 

The Middle Western mining operations are restricted to 
an abnormally low basis, while the trade is distinctly dull 
and shows no indications of any change in either direction. 
Mine operations have been reduced to the minimum summer 
schedule, a great number having closed down entirely for 
repairs. The most encouraging factor in the current situation 
is a well defined tendency in all directions to maintain prices. 
The scarcity of screenings still prevails and this is the only 
grade in any active demand at all. 








BUSINESS OPINIONS 








Sentiment continues highly optimistic, but there are still 
restraining influences and unfavorable factors to be over- 
come. 

Financial Chronicle—Definite or tangible evidence of bene- 
fits from war orders is as yet entirely lacking. In the mean- 
time, unpleasant reminders are all the time coming to hand, 
making it plain that before the war orders appeared as a 
factor in affairs many properties were doing very poorly in- 
deed and had uncommonly unsatisfactory income statements. 

Boston News Bureau—The average business man as well 
as the industrial leader is convinced that business is weil 
on the upgrade and that the second half-year will prove even 
more encouraging than the past quarter. Certainly the 
prospects of nearly all industries are uniformly brighter than 
at any time since 1909. New England, afflicted with tariff and 
railroad troubles, and for a long time a sore spot on the in- 





dustrial body, is operating its cotton mills at 85% to 90% 
capacity, its woolen mills overtime and its machine tool 
factories at greater capacity than for many years. 

Dun’s—Each week strengthens confidence in a progressive 
revival of business activity, but the forward movement is, in 
many departments of trade, so slow, and there are so many 
cross influences at work, that some disappointment is felt 
that the advance is, on the whole, not more pronounced. 
That substantial progress is being made is clearly: disclosed 
by the trade statistics and reports. Bank clearings are be- 
ginning to reveal small gains over last year, and while this 
favorable showing is a reflection largely of the effect of the 
recent speculative expansion upon the New York clearings, it 
is nevertheless an indication of the trend of business. 


Bradstreet’s—Business continues to gain in vitality, the 
rate of improvement being of the gradual! but steadily spread- 
ing type, with t:ades and sections heretofore backward fall- 
ing in line. Distributive trade, benefited by summer-like 
weather, has expanded; current shipments by jobbers of es- 
sential staples are quite satisfactory; confidence in the fu- 
ture, expressed at numerous points, is manifested in a strong 
disposition to place conservative orders for future delivery. 

Iren and Steel—Pig iron buying has been light and no 
large transactions are recorded for finished products. The 
inquiry of the Pennsylvania R.R. for a large amount of 
equipment has not progressed any further than the tentative 
stages, and it seems as though this was more or less of a 
feeler. At the same time, it cannot be said that the market 
has moved backward, as operations of the leading interests 
are about at 70% normal. It has been denied, from authorita- 
tive quarters, that the United States Steel Corporation ha’ 
any war orders and it is not believed that it will take any. 

Engineering News—Every indication points to a period of 
prosperity for this country, the like of which has never been 
seen. Increased business is slowly being built on the founda. 
tion of unusual returns to agricultural interests. The self- 
denial of the last few months, following a period of per- 
sonal retrenchment over a number of vears, has resulted in 
the accumulation of a vast fund which is now awaiting in- 
vestment. A large part of the increased business is due to the 
unbounded confidence of men of large affairs who are willing 
to risk their time and capital in new enterprises. The Con- 
struction News Department last week published more items of 
new construction than ever before in the history of the r aper. 











ATLANTIC SEABOARD : 
H 
BOSTON 
F.o.b. situation improved but New England trade still 
slack. Buyers as a rule not yet attracted but some sales ar> 


Georges Creek bottoms loading Pocahontas anid 
New River coal. Pennsylvania interests following the Easter‘ 
market closely. April prices being carried over on May ship‘ 
ments of anthracite in some quarters. 

Bituminous—While there is no change in the demand for 
coal in New England, it is plain that price conditions at 
Hampton Roads are somewhat improved. There is enough 
faith in the export trade to make shippers less responsive 
to low offers, and minimum prices are up at least 5c. from 
a week ago. Manufacturing interests report a slight improve- 
ment also and it is possible we shall have much better fall 
conditions than have been looked for hitherto. A few new 
contracts have been closed lately but nothing over 25,009 
tons is reported. Such tonnages are almost invariably place 
with the shippers who had them last year. The consumers 
who did not contract early are for the most part keeping 
out of the market. 

It is conceded there is a more optimistic feeling in the 
trade. The fact that Baltimore shippers have been obliged 
to put some of their coastwise transportation in for Hampton 
Roads loading is looked upon as significant. It not only 
increases New England clearances from Hampton Roads, but 
indicates at least the possibility, of diminished shipments 
here from Baltimore. Since a large tonnage has always come 
to this territory from the upper Chesapeake, the Hampton 
Roads agencies are naturally hopeful over the outlook. 


reported. 
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The continued steamer congestion at Baltimore has the 
effect here of very much curtailing receipts of Georges Creek. 
If there were more life to the local market such a condition 


would have an effect on prices. As it is, stocks everywhere 
being so large, a cessation of shipments for a week or ten 
days would be hardly noticed. 

The trade in the Pennsylvania grades continues without 
much change. A better movement is noticed from New York 
to Providence, and it is likely that 40c. freights are helping 
out Cambria and Somerset coals in competition with Poca- 
hontas and New River. The export demand for Georges Creek 
is tending also to increase the outlet for the more popular 
coais from Pennsylvania. From Philadelphia there has been 
a slight increase in shipments of these grades and factors 
there are likely to make a determined effort to place coal 
in new directions as the season advances. 

Water Freights are still easy, the supply of barges and 
steamers being ample to meet current demands. There is 
more of a disposition now on the part of owners to make 
charters through the season, a few such arrangements having 
been put through within a week. Single trip rates remain at 
75@8s0c., depending on the class of tonnage. 

Anthracite—Many of the shippers are not only carrying 
over a fair supply of May orders but apparently deliveries on 
the April schedule are being extended. There is no snap to the 
trade and every wholesaler is pushing hard to place coal. 
Once the dealers take on what their storage will accommodate 
it will be several months before the market develops any- 
thing more than a hand-to-mouth demand. 

Current quotations on bituminous are about as follows: 





Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
WeneRe os ooidscs $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphi ‘ 2.10@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York? 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
PONG se paiccd Geeduercnae, “siemanerees 2.85@2.95 
EPAINDCON ORUARS civics couse: acleareSence oon cannes $2.70@2.80 
MUMMERS ents: ae oRrheces “ekeeeesie, likusonrees 3.50@3.73 
MNOUUMEMADS ui ons TIe aca cHbtewansaee  Saeeunchnes 3.53@3.73 
* I’.o.b. TOn cars. 


NEW YORK 


More optimistic feeling in bituminous. Operators less ag- 
gressive over new business. Satisfactory situation in anthra- 
cite. Steam coals showing a tendency to drag. 


Bituminous—The soft-coal market is in a healthier con- 
dition than a week ago. A stronger feeling of optimism pre- 
vails and the prospects for a rejuvenated market become more 
evident daily. There is plenty of coal on hand to meet any 
immediate demand. The low point in the bituminous mar- 
ket has apparently been reached and a steady progress is now 
anticipated. It will, however, be several weeks and perhaps 
months before operators will feel that conditions are what 
they should be. 

Many large consumers who are not tied up to contracts are 
buying in the open market, claiming they are able to supply 
their wants cheaper. Very few contract inquiries are being 
received by the shippers. With the market becoming stronger, 
large consumers are likely to close contracts shortly, and 
in some cases it is probable they will pay more for their 
coal than they would have a few weeks ago. This is espe- 
cially true of the higher grades. Operators are not as a rule 
pushing for new contracts. Some say they will not accept any 
new business for the coming fall and winter at the low prices 
that have prevailed. 

Production is not being rushed, the mines working from 
three to four days a week and a few a trifle better. The ex- 
port business is looking upward. Shipments to New Eng- 
land are increasing. ? 

Local quotations on various grades are as follows: 


South Port St. George Upper Mine 
Amboy Reading Ports Price 
Georges Creek. . ‘7% eee. ue: 00@3.10$3.00@3.10 ....... $1.50@1.70 
South Fork...... WO xkcd || aR eleeurs 1.35@1.50 
Clearfie Id: 
| eee 2.70@2.85 2. “>. MD Keeekek Kaew eee 1.40 
Medium....... 2.55@2.70 2.50@2.65 ....... $2.75@2.80 1.15@1.25 
Ordinary... . 2.45@2.55 2.40@2.50 ....... 2.60@2.76 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mi tener ee a Relat bea 1.15@1.50 
Cambria County 2.75@2.90 bs aoe Ls i Cees eee ere 1.15@1.40 
Quemahoning.. 70@2.85 2.70@2.85 ..... 1.20@1.306 
Latrobe. . er .> 40@2.5 EO ERASE LL © chs etait 0.90@1.C0 
Greensbure...... 2.50@2. oD ee IR iMacs 0.90@1.00 
Westmoreland...:. 2-76@G.00 ..cciis wecedile: Sane eas 1.15@1.25 
West Virginia: 
UT CS 1) 1 2.30@2.55 2.30@2.55 ....... 0.90@1.00 
Three-quarter.. ....... 2.50@2.90 2.50@2.90 ....... 1.00@1.10 
Western Me....50 5s diac 2.20C@2.40 2.20@2.40 ....... 0.80@0.90 


Anthracite—There is little to complain of in the hard-coal 
Situation. The mines are working nearly full time; ship- 
pers are kept busy and the retail dealers are being pushed to 
fill all their orders. Prospects for a good summer are en- 


-couraging, although it is not expected the present pace will 
‘he maintained. 
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Reports from Canada and the West tell of good business 
and shipments on the Great Lakes are increasing. While the 
official tonnage figures for April are not now available it is 
evident from advance reports that there was a big increase in 
production. April business was good and the current month 
has opened up fair. But notwithstanding this better busi- 
ness some cutting of prices is being done, principally by in- 
dividuals, some reports going so far as to say that ship- 
ments are being made on less than April prices. 

Demand for the prepared sizes is about evenly divided. 
The steam coal situation remains practically unchanged. Pea 
coal continues in light demand with concessions being made 
to move tonnage. Some grades were quoted early in the week 
at $3. Buckwheat coals are moving slowly with little call 
for the poorer grades though the better qualities are finding 
a fair market. There is not an over-supply of the steam coals 
at the loading docks at present but they are beginning to 
accumulate. 

Heavier shipments to Sound points are reported, as well 
as to points along the New England coast. 

The anthracite market is now quotable on the following 
basis: 





Lower Ports Upper Ports———. 








Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Byokets .. cnc eee pesos Saee $4.65 $4.70 $4.70 

|)" RAE ert eeeaiere Ree eee 4.90 4.80@4.90 4.95 4.85@4.95 
MUING@e 6 veciccccccves«s “4580 4.80@4.90 4.95 4.85@4.95 
Oeste 655s. anes: §.15 4.80@5.15 5.20 4.85@5.20 
Pea... seeeeee 3,30@3.50 3.05@3.30 3.40 3.00@3.15 
Buckwheut. .... 2.59@2.75 2.40@2.55 2.55@2.80 2.30@2.60 
NINE ig tah yao Sw ey eas 2. 00@ 225 2.00@2.10 2.05@2.30 2.05@2.15 
NGG ces ccc ces oes 1.75@2.40 1.50@1.90 1.80@2.05 1.65@1.90 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite outlook less encouraging for May. Retail trade 
dull and many deaiers have full stocks. Bituminous shows no 
indication of improvement, either in demand or prices. 

Anthracite—The beginning of the month of May does not 
find the anthracite trade in the receptive condition that char- 
acterized it at the beginning of April. The retail trade has 
fallen off, and dealers are inclined to be chary about putting 
on additional supplies until they get rid of some of the coal 
they have in storage. Collections have been poor, and deal- 
ers are going slow in the matter of placing coal where thev 
are not sure of a prompt return. 

The present indications point to a dull summer, and both 
the wholesale and retail trade are likely to find rather 
hard sledding for the next three or four months. It is under- 
stood that quite a number of orders were carried over from 
April, and it is intimated that many of these will be filled at 
the April prices. 

Broken size continues in good demand, mostly on con- 
tracts. Egg and stove are also holding strong, although the 
former size can probably be bought at less than the circular. 
Chestnut is developing weakness, and the inducement of stove 
prices is probably responsible for the moving of more than 
a little of this grade. All the small sizes are on the re- 
tired list for the spring and summer, and it is understood that 
on full mining, a large percentage of these grades will go 
into stock. 

Tidewater prices as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
Onan tcl ee eae e erates eeee $4.35 $4.25 
ME aaras oegi ee eC iarw e ORE RE RWS ees 4.69 4.50@4.60 
Stites acs ona heel wces eeceetueceneces 4.60 4.60 
Olgas cooks oc vs Coe eeeencececvudees 4.85 4.60@4.70 


BALTIMORE 


The record export movement the feature of the trade. 
Indications are that May will see the 200,000-ton mark passed. 
Domestic situation quiet and prices remain soft. 

With a total of 193,293 tons of export coal recorded for 
the month of April, coal shippers here are looking forward 
to a still greater increase for the current month. All tide- 
water shipping terminals here are crowded with loaded coal 
cars and vessels, and it is expected that more than 200,000 
tons will be shipped foreign from Baltimore during May. 
Last week more than 46,000 tons went out and there is every 
prospect that more than 50,000 tons will move each week of 
the present month. 

The local situation is not favorable. While a good many 
of the best coals of West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
are now under contract, the demand is rather slow and the 
spot market is still heavy. 

West Virginia gas three-quarter has sold in some instances 
at 85@90c., but in other cases has been refused at less than $1. 
Slack is strong at 75c. Steam iump sells around 95ce., and 
mine-run fuels at 80 to 85c. Best West Virginia coals sell 
at from $1.15 to $1.50. Pennsylvania low grade coals are 
offering at from 90c. to $1. High grade fuels are selling at 
the mines to the trade at $1.25 to $1.35. Some specialized 
coals of western Maryland and Pennsylvania have sold up to 
$1.60, but these are largely out of the open market. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement for week shows up well. Export shipments 
particularly heavy. Dumpings for month of April, 1,192,020 


tons. 

The movement of coal in the foreign trade still continues 
large, the Italian ports alone having taken approximately 
60,000 tons in the past week. The largest single cargo 
amounted to 9750 tons and went to Messina which port alone 
took about one-third of the coal going to Italy. The coast- 
wise movement has been heaviest to Boston, Providence, 
Portland and other New England ports although some cargoes 
have been shipped south as far as Jacksonville, Fla. In addi- 
tion to foreign and coastwise shipments considerable coal has 
been taken by the government for use of the Atlantic fleet. 

While all of the export shipments have been Pocahontas 
or New River run-of-mine, some of the coal going coastwise 
has been nut and slack and high volatile. The demand for 
nut and slack appears to have improved somewhat but little 
inquiry is being made at present for the latter. Prices on 
the various grades of coal are holding up well and so far 
as can be learned the circular is well maintained. 

During the month of April 1,192,020 tons of coal were 
shipped from Hampton Roads which compares with 1,063,719 
tons for the same month last year. Of this quantity the 
Norfolk & Western moved 627,438 tons, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. 313,327 tons and the Virginian Ry. 251,255 tons. 
Both the Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
show a decided gain over their dumpings for the same month, 
last year while the figures of the Virginian Ry. are slightly 
less. 

The following vessels sailed from Hampton Roads with 
cargoes of coal during the week Apr. 23 to 30, inclusive: 


Norfolk Destination Tons Destination Tons 
Laertis Montevideo 5332* Anglo Parodi Messina 5191 
Hermod St. Thomas 4575 Frankrig Barbados 2220 
Albania Brindisi 3164 Italia Messina 4327 
Rosalia L. Messina 9750 Circe pezia 3875 
Aghios Gerasimos Naples 4688 N. M. Porcello Bermuda 841 
Finn Canal Zone 6000 Benedict Para 1250 
Antares Vera Cruz 2700 Carlo Cagliari 7139 
Chiswick Canal Zone 4800 Sallie C. Marvil Pernambuco 1113 


Balgray Genoa 5550 
T. W. Dunn Pernambuco 806 
som A. Broughton Buenos Aires 3176 Corvovodo 


Newport News 
RiodeJaneiro 3600 


Knud II Chaparra 3000 


ee Buenos Aires 4200 Faison Light Havana 3868 
Anghelatos Vechnia 5573 +‘Toiropinos Naples 4500 


Anna Kingston 2000 *Also 200 tons of coke. 

H. G. Foss Maranhan = 11231 Note—Steamers are indicated by 
Heina RiodeJaneiro 3949 bold face type, all others being schoon- 
Jas. T. Maxwell Maranhan 840 ers. 

Venus enoa 5629 Virginian Ry. dumpings for the week 
Watermouth Montevideo 5928 ended May 1 were 65,099 tons. 

Dumpings of the N. & W. Ry. for the period Apr. 25 to 30 
inclusive were 138,105 tons. The total dumpings for April 
amounted to 627,438 tons. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Rapid increase in export shipping. Rates generally steady 
at former levels. 

For some time past we have chartered one or two steamers 
per day for export coal. There is no question but that 
America’s export coal trade is increasing very materially, and 
it is hoped that a large portion of this increase will be 
permanent. A number of coal companies here are endeavor- 
ing to develop their export business through London agents, 
and they may be able to sell a few cargoes in this way, but 
it is apparent that colliery owners here should work direct 
with consumers at the other end. The freight market is 
“marking time” to various destinations, but to South Amer- 
ican ports the rates are easier (owing to the advancing rates 
on grain from the Plate) while to the Mediterranean quota- 
tions are a trifle firmer. Among the recent charters for ex- 
port coal were two steamers from Virginia to Rio at $9.36; 
a steamer. to Santos at $9.60; a steamer to Valencia, Spain, at 
$10.80; two steamers for West Coast of Italy at $10.80; two 
steamers for coke to Valparaiso or Callao; and a number of 
steamers for coal to Lower Plate ports at or about $9.12. 


Ocean freights are now quotable on the following basis: 


To Rate To Rate 
NS a eee, $2 25@2.50 Demerara........:......$5.50@6.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.25@3.50 Bermuda... ..0....¢0s.- 3.50@3.75 
Cienfuegos............. 3.203.850 Vera Crus.....scceccces 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75@4.00 Tampico............... 3.50 
LR are OED. 4 MIAO. 6 cine ie. ac swe wes ae 9 36 
9G, AMOIOBB. sikcccsccces Bee DIGHTOVANOOS 5 6.6 6.0:556:65 < 9 06 
BEAT IAGO 60.5.4 0 5:0:0:0:s:9:0050 3.75@4.00 Buenos Aires or La Plata 9.12 
eS ee 3.00@3.25 Mediterranean*......... 10 80 
ISIOORD:.caxsasiveniieeaes 3.75@4.00 Spain**................ 9.60@10.44 
ee ree 3.25@3.50 Sinaraisoy. ... 2.60.06 6.72 
Guantanamo............ 3.25@3.50 Marseilles..... ..... 9.60@10.44 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only annroximate. 

*To a direct port not east of the West coast of Italy, Spain excluded. 
+ With 800 tons per day discharge. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 

**Spanish dues for account. 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Colusa Atlantic Range Tiburon 3622 $6.50 
Colusa Atlantic Range San Diego 5000 to 

7500 7.00 

Bonvilston British Philadelphia River Plate 1815 9.36 
Mathilde Norwegian Baltimore Havana 1346 
Florence M. Belding Philadelphia Cienfuegos 493 
Eagle Wing New York Charleston 1076 

Wm. Booth Philadelphia Wiscasset 435 1.00 
Samuel P. Bowers Norfolk San Juan, P.R. 526 

Maasdijk Dutch Atlantic Range Rio Janeiro 2935 9.36 

Bendew British Virginia Valencia 2305 10.08 

Foreign Baltimore Virginia 6000 10.32 

Foreign Virginia Montevideo 5500 8.88 

Ella M. Willey Norfolk Rio Janeiro 735 87.50 

Fanny C. Bowen Philadelphia Mayport 892 0.95 

Sophie H. Dutch Norfolk River Plate 1864 9.36 
Henrik Ibsen Norwegian Atlantic Range Barcelona 2960 

Heighington British Atlantic Range Barcelona 1827 9.12 
Eliofilo Italian Philadelphia Messina 2395 
Itasca Philadelphia New Orleans 989 
Alicia B. Crosby Norfolk Brazil 1016 
George E. Walcott Norfolk Para 1388 
Evelyn W. Hinkly Norfolk Azores 558 

J. Frank Seavey Philadelphia Summerside, 
P.E.I. 336 $1.85 


Nipe Bay 1326 
New Orleans 1017 
Buenos Ayres 1019 


Norwegian Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Norwegian Norfolk 
Dagny (bark) Norwegian Norfolk Rio Janeiro 1034 
Ferm (bark) Norwegian Norfolk Pernambuco’ 1898 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 


Evanger 
New Orleans 
Primus (bark) 





LAKE MARKETS 











PITTSBURGH 


Mine operations continue at about 50%, with hardly any 
contracting. Both contract and free coal are at low prices. 
Poor outlook in Lake trade. 

The coal trade of the Pittsburgh district has experienced 
little if any improvement since last report. <A little Lake 
coal is now moving but the movement is very small indeed 
for the beginning of May, and there is little prospect of 
anything like a normal business before the beginning of 
July. Scarcely any merchant coal is moving to the Lake 
trade, or is even being inquired about, the shipments being 
almost entirely by regular shippers who have their own 
sources of supply. From the present outlook it is possible 
that the whole season will pass without much coal being 
bought for Lake shipment. 

Demand from manufacturers has shown no increase in the 
past week, and in some quarters there is even reported a 
slight decrease. The domestic demand is very small. Opera- 
tions in the Pittsburgh district continue at about 50% of 
capacity, some mines operating at less than this rate and 
others being closed, while a few are working at close to 
capacity. 

Prices continue as irregular as ever. There can scarcely 
be said to be a contract market, though $1.15 for mine-run 
is usually named as the objective point. This same figure, 
however, represents about what has been done in occasional 
transactions for %-in. Lake coal. For prompt lots last week’s 
quctations are repeated, the figures being subject to shading 
upon occasion as formerly: Slack, 75@80c.; nut and slack, 
90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 
14%-in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous still quiet, but doing a little better, according 
to jobbers. Operators not so hopeful. Anthracite about 
normal, 

Bituminous—The more sanguine members of the jobbing 
trade are positive that the demand is better than it was and 
though they admit that prices are about 10c. lower than a 
year ago, they are somewhat better than during the past 
month. The Canadian trade is about as dull as ever, and this 
injures Buffalo more than any other market could. Quite a 
good many shippers here depend on that trade very largely. 
As a rule the Canadians take the view that their factories 
will soon get war orders enough to keep them running. There 
is said to be a large amount of bituminous coal on car service; 
it does not appear to be in excess here, though there is 
always some. City jobbers are receiving letters from mine 
owners urging them to take coal which cannot be placed 
elsewhere. The general opinion is that thére will be a slow 
increase in activity for a month or two and then something 
better. One difficulty is that not a few wise consumers are 
depending exclusively on demurrage coal and refuse to con- 
sider a purchase till it is offered to them below the regular 
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market. No real improvement is possible under such con- 


ditions. 

There is not enough new strength to the bituminous 
market to make any advance in prices likely right away. 
Quotations continue at: $2.70 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 for 
three-quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, with 
$2.50 for smokeless. 

Anthracite—The trade is quiet, but there is no complaint, 
as sales are never heavy at this time of the year. Some of the 
shipping agents state that there is a shortage of coal and 
there is apparently a better demand for it eastward than 
there is to the west. Lake shipments are rather light, being 
99,000 tons for the week. Some of the companies report that 
they are merely taking care of their small customers at the 
minor Lake ports, as they still have a sufficient supply at the 
larger centers. Locally there is some price cutting in anthra- 
cite. 

TOLEDO 


Some movement of Lake coal but it is still light. 
unchanged but weak. 

There are some boats loading here but not much Lake 
coal is yet moving nor is it expected that there will be any 
really heavy shipping until June or. July, because of the 
heavy stocks at the upper docks. The unsettled condition 
at the Chio mines is also affecting the situation and very 
little hope is. expressed here of an early settlement of the 
labor difficulties. The domestic trade has fallen off consider- 
ably and steam coal is not moving very freely. It is still 
early for the summer contracts on anthracite coal although it 
is expected that there will be the usual demand for summer 
delivery within the next two or three weeks. Prices are not 
holding very close to the list. 


COLUMBUS 

Dullmess still characterizes the coal trade in Ohio. Some 
little activity is shown in Lake business. Steam market is 
dull. 

Some slight stir is noted in the Lake trade but the season 
is slow in opening. Coal men generally are still playing a 
waiting game, hoping for something to turn up to inject 
activity in the market. 

Retailers are only buying what they must have to piece 
out the season and consequently their orders are small. 
Most of the dealers have cleaned up fairly well and this is 
taken as an indication for good business when the stocking 
season arrives. 

Steam trade is slow in every way. Manufacturing is not 
increasing to any extent and as a result fuel requirements are 
not large. A large part of the fuel for steam purposes is 
being purchased in the open market at the cheap prices which 
prevail; as a result contracting is a difficult matter at this 
time. Some railroads are using considerable coal. 

Lake trade is showing some activity but it will be July 1 
before it is in full blast. Some cargoes have moved from the 
Lower Lake ports to the Northwest. The docks of the Upper 
Lake ports are still congested and the interior movement is 
rather slow. Chartering of boats is now more active. With 
the opening of the Lake. trade there is a softening in the 
prices for small sizes which is usual for this period. 

Production in Ohio fields is still low. In the Hocking 
Valley the output is estimated at but 25% of normal and the 
Jackson field reports about the same output. In Massillon, 
Cambridge and Crooksville the output is not more than 35%._ 
Pomeroy Bend reports about 40% of the average. 

Some demand for anthracite is noted and prices are down 
some from the winter levels. 

Prices in the Ohio field are: 


Prices 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump.............. $1.45 Lt: ) rrr 
tnahiand a.quarter.......5.... 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch............ 1.25 1.30 1.25 
De SE Le at OE eae 1.15 1.25 B.S 
VASIMUMD oo 5) o vicinal. 6401's 00 0: 9: 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack..........-- 0.70 0.70 0.65 
OGNERG RIAU. oc cass: deaente He 0.60 0.60 0.55 
CINCINNATI 
Business slow, but agencies continue optimistic. Domestic 


trade is behind the season. Steam demand better, but prices 
unsatisfactory. Producing conditions are good. 

Both consumers and producers are of the opinion that 
business is going to improve and the feeling is mildly opti- 
mistic. However, the movement remains rather sluggish. 
Extremely warm weather has virtually cut off the domestic 
demand for immediate consumption, and the usual spring 
movement is slow getting under way. There is a large pro- 
duction of screenings and prices are rather unsatisfactory, 
being 10 or 15c., according to grade, below normal; but the 
expected improvement in the industrial situation is relied 
upon to remedy this in the near future. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Move to prevent price cutting. Slack still short. Some 
shipments to the Lakes. 

The mining companies are doing what they can to prevent 
price cutting which is reported here and there and groups 
of operators are holding meetings to try to control this 
practice. Some Kentucky coal is going to the Lake district, 
especially from the Big Sandy section and there is no change 
in the shortage as to steam coals. Prices are quoted at from 
$1.40 to $1.75 for block, $1.25 for egg and 50 to 70c. for nut 
and slack in the eastern field; there is no nut and slack on 
the market in the west, all that produced being absorbed on 
contracts. Money is free und this is helping stocking opera- 
tions somewhat. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Trade quiet. Stock ships for Europe taking large tonnages. 
There is no change over recent depressed conditions except 
on the river front, where trade shows some activity owing 
to an unusual number of vessels in port, most of them for 
war cargoes. An abnormal amount of coal is being taken 
aboard the stock ships, as a sort of ballast. There is no 
domestic demand. The steam consumption is slightly better. 





COKE 











CONNELLSVILLE 


Better tone sentimentally but quotations unchanged. 
duction continues at close of 300,000 tons weekly. 


The coke market continues to show an improved tone 
sentimentally, but there has been little activity and prices 
are not quotably higher though there does not seem to be 
much coke left at minimum prices. The Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
is rumored to have contracted with the Rainey interests 
for about 20,000 tons of coke a month, from July to June 
at $1.95. As this interest has the contract to June 30 the 
rumor is generally credited. Prices on coke are on a scale 
up, according to the period of delivery, and are still quotable 
as follows: Prompt furnace, $1.55@1.60; contract furnace to 
June 30, $1.60@1.65; contract furnace to Dec. 31, $1.75; prompt 
foundry, $2@2.35; contract foundry, $2.20@2.30, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 24 at 
299,493 tons, an increase of 1271 tons, and shipments at 
294,995 tons, a decrease of 1349 tons. 

Buffalo—-There is not much improvement in the local de- 
mand, though there are reports of some stir in the Connells- 
ville district. As a rule the trade does not credit the reports, 
positively as they are made by one or two leading shippers. 
There is an increase of iron activity here, but nothing sig- 
nificant can be made of it till it has continued for some time. 
The general feeling is better than it was. Quotations remain 
on the basis of $4.15 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry 
and $3.15 for stock coke. 

Chicago—The market is very quiet for both furnace and 
foundry sizes with prices steady, but some domestic shipments 
have been sold at a sacrifice. Prices are as follows: By- 
product, $4.45@4.65; Connellsville, $4.60@4.75; Wise County, 
$4.50@4.65; gas coke, $3.75@4; furnace, $4.50@4.65. 


Pro- 





MIDDLE WESTERN 








GENERAL REVIEW 
Market generally apathetic. Screenings in good demand. 
A uniform effort in all directions to maintain prices. 


Dullness still characterizes the coal trade. Only a little 
tonnage is being absorbed by the country dealers, and con- 
tracting is sluggish. Several operators who have taken a 
good many contracts have stated that they will accept no 
more tonnage for shipment this season at prevailing prices, 
and there seems to be a reluctance on the part of some 
shippers to contract the higher grades at this time. 

Mining in Indiana and Illinois is less brisk than for a 
number of years past. In In¢‘ana and central Illinois a 
number of operators have closed down additional mines for 
the summer months, and state emphatically they will not 
be reopened until there is a better demand for coal. 

The quantity of consignment coal now arriving in the 
Chicago market is negligible, and the few shipments received 
are sold without creating any disturbance. The general 
tendency to sustain prices is very noticeable in all grades 
and sizes of coal and is undoubtedly bearing fruit. 





832 COAL AGE 


CHICAGO 


Steam coals fairly steady but domestic market has prac- 
tically suspended. Mines closing down. Low price Kentucky 
fuels a disturbing factor. Anthracite less active than antici- 
pated. 

The demand for steam coal from Franklin County mines 
has been steady. Screenings from this district are strong 
at favorable prices. Domestic sizes are inactive, but prices 
are maintained on such shipments as are made. Some Wil- 
liamson County operators have been crushing lump coal for 
steam purposes. The demand for Saline County fuel has 
lessened as compared with other southern Illinois districts. 

No change has occurred in the Indiana situation, and the 
demand is about on a parity with last week. It is said that 
the output of the Indiana mines for last year will be at 
least 250,000 tons less than in the year before. The demand 
for steam coal is better than on any other grade, and produc- 
tion of steam sizes about equals requirements at this time. 

Springfield coal is flat. Several important operations are 
being closed down for the summer months. 

Kentucky coals are spiritless, and several shipments have 
been sold here during the past week at unheard of mine prices 
in order to move the coal. 
are not at all backward in meeting competition from splint 
coals, which has a disturbing tendency. Low prices have 
been made to move unsold splint coal in this market. 

The smokeless situation is mixed. Some offerings have 
been made this week at very low prices, while other shippers 
are holding strong on future deliveries. No particular im- 
provement has developed in the demand for smokeless coals 
during the past week. Some Maryland mine-run smokeless 
has been offered at a price of 70c. per ton at the mines 
without any takers. 

Anthracite was less active during the closing days of the 
month than was expected, and orders thus far placed for May 
shipment are short of last year. The country dealers and 
city yards did comparatively little stocking in April. 


Williamson and 


Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 


Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.35 $1.35@1.50 $1.30@1.50 $1.35@1.50 
4-in. lump.. Sey sie 1.35@1.45 PS ate 
Steam lump gine dite 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.30 
2h-in.lump. 1.20@1.30 1.20@1.30 1.25@1.35 ieee 
1}-in. lump. 1.25 1.25 1.25@1.40 eatin 
Mine-run.. . 1.10 1.00@1.05 1.00@1 20 1.00@1.10 pata 
OR sco ain 1.25@1.35 1.30@1.35 1.30@1.45 1.20@1.30 aca 
No.lwashed 1.25 Steels 1.65 scsi 1.35@1.50 
No.2washed 1.25 Ses eat 1.75 eee 1.35@1.50 
6x3-in. egg. ee 5 cela mere sige 1.50 
ee eee 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.20 
No. 1 nut 1.25@1.35 ean hee nee Rigs 
No. 2 nut.. 1.25@1.35 bone eds eae ee 
Sereenings.. 0.85@0.90 0.80 0.80@0.95 0.75@0.80 0.90 
N. Riv. & 

Saline Co. FE. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
PANN: «00:05 $1.25@1.35 $1.30@1.40 $1.50@1.66 $1.50@1.60 1.40@1.60 
1}-in.lump. 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.35 sess as ane 
Mine-run... 1.00@1.10 by 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.25 
fgg........ 1.20@1.35 1.00@1.10 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 aa 
a si eow 1 nee 


eee .30@1.40 
Screenings.. 0.75@0.85 gate ee ate wee 

Knox & Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.25@1.35; 3-in. lump, 
$1.10@1.15: 5-in. egg, $1.10@1.15; 3-in. egg, $1.10@1.15; mine- 
run, $1@1.05. Screenings 80 to 90c. 


ST. LOUIS 


Screenings holding fairly active but otherwise the market 
is heavy. Mine operations much curtailed. 

About the only coal moving is a small tonnage for the 
Terminal R.R. and a few other roads that are buying on the 
open market. Screenings are holding up fairly well, both 
Standard and Carterville at about 85c. for the former and 90c. 
for the latter; these sizes are liable to be still stronger during 
the next week or so. There is absolutely no domestic demand 
at all, and such sizes as are moving are going to manufactur- 
ing plants at steam prices. The past week has seen a fairly 
large amount of anthracite moving in. There is also a little 
smokeless, but the tonnage is extremely light. 

The current month will probably show up better than 
April, but there is nothing to indicate that prices will be 
any higher. Mines in the Standard field are working about 
two days a week, and a great many of them have suspended 
operations indefinitely. In the Williamson-Franklin County 
field many operations have shut down for repairs, and others 
are working two and three days a week. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Conditions generally unchanged but some mines report an 
improvement. No betterment in railroad or industrial demand. 
Sereenings sell easily at good prices. 

There’s nothing in the weather or other infiuence to make 
much change in the mining conditions. Operators report that 
the demand from railroads and factories holds to a steady 
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level. Mining companies are watching closely for signs of 
material improvement in factory requirements but there is 
nothing marked in this direction yet. The temperature in 
Indiana has been ranging from 50 to 90 deg. Screenings 
continue in good demand at 85c. to 90c., which is an un- 
usually good price. Most of the mines’ are not averaging 
much above half time but there are some that report a 
better schedule the last two weeks than for a long time in 
the past. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Market down to a summer basis and no change anticipated 
until late in the fall. 

The wholesale demand has increased slightly due to in- 
creased operations of the factories and larger industries, but 
the prices still remain unchanged. Only a few retail yards 
have any coal on hand and most of them have gone out of 
business for the summer. There has been a light business in 
supplying coal to buildings but this practically amounts to 
nothing. No change in the price is now looked for until 
late in the summer months or early in the fall. 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 











BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during March 
and the previous two months: 














——January -—— February March 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
oi ree 2,293,406 2,917,834 1,906,210 2,385,243 2,094,607 3,173,972 
Coke... 221,395 274,955 232,111 265,380 257,099 356,164 
Total.... 2,514,801 3,192,789 2,138,321 2,650,623 2,351,706 3,530,136 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 


Still considerable uncertainty in the trade and prices high. 
Labor situation continues serious. 

Apr. 23—There are still several very disturbing factors in 
the coal industry which are acting detrimentally. The threat- 
ened labor trouble in South Wales is causing considerable 
anxiety, while in that and other districts the shipping is 
difficult. Freights tend to become higher, and with many 
boats off the market buying is not so regular as it should 
be. In the Cardiff market this factor is causing a material 
easing in values of secondary and lower descriptions, while 
the same cause operates against forward business in the 
Newcastle market. Particulars of the Norwegian State Ry.’s 
contract show that about 33,000 tons have been bought, 
chiefly Newcastle district steams and Derbyshire coal. The 
price of the Derbyshire coal for shipment at Immingham is 
$6.48 to $6.60 f.0.b., and of best steam coals $7.44 per ton f.o.b. 
—“The Iron & Coal Trade Review.” 

May 5—Cable reports are to the effect that the exportation 
of coal and coke has been prohibited except to British posses- 
sions, protectorates and allied countries. There will be a 
committee appointed, however, to consider applications for 
exports to prohibited destinations. 

Apr. 23—Market conditions are without improvement and 
the outlook for the remainder of the month is not vary sat- 
isfactory from the exporters’ point of view. Tonnage arrivals 
are low and there are fears of pit stoppages in the near fu- 
ture. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $7.80@8.01 
Best BECOUGE 6.6 .c. 616056: 06-0: Nominal ROCORIS ..c.6.6 scecics suet sss 7.68@7.80 
RUCRCIAE: 55,55) oce-se sence neces $7.92@8.40 Best Cardiff coals....... 5.16@5. 28 
Best dry coals.......... 8.16@8.64 Cargo smalls........... 4.44@4.56 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Chartering is fairly active and rates show a 
further advance. Rates are approximately on the following 


basis: 

Gibraltar. .... .» BLO Naples: ......6.... $7.56 Las Palmas...... $5.28 
Marseilles.......:.. S869 Wemiiew.... 6.25. 9.60 St. Vincent....... 5.40 
PUNCES «5.65663 sens 5.79 Alexandria....... 7.80 RiodeJaneiro.... 7.20 
Genoa............. €.060 PortSaid........ %:68 Monte Video..... 6.96 


River Plate...... 7.20 


Note—These quotations are based on an exchange rate 
of 24c. to one shilling. 
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Northern Securities Co. 


Pres. Jas. J. Hill reports, in part for the fiscal year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1914, as follows: 

There has been no change during the past fiscal year in 
the investments of the company. The net income is sub- 
stantially the same as last year, the slight decrease shown 
being due to the payment last year of the U. S. income tax 
for 1913. The bills payable have been reduced $20,000 to 
$120,000 on Dec. 31, 1914. The directors have declared a divi- 
dend of 2% on the capital stock, payable on this date. 

The regular dividend of 8% per annum has been received 
from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. Co. 

The Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. has paid no dividend during 
the year upon its capital stock. The officers advise us that 
its operations during the earlier part of the year were on a 
satisfactory basis, but subsequently were reduced, owing to 
the general depression in business. Following the previous 
policy, the net earnings have been applied to the improve- 
ments and betterments and to the continued reduction of its 
floating debt. 

RESULTS FOR CALENDAR YEARS 














1914 1913 1912 
Dividends from C. B. & Q. RR. 

(reg. 8%) . ; $119,704 $119,704 $119,704 
Dividends Crow’s CRD aG: “Erie  "Raaee ee, Rae 
PROC na | eee, 34 

Total TONGS :.25. 58s ees $119,704 $119,704 $119,738 
Mette —tANOR 5s kee so. 4,461 3,477 3,477 

Administration expenses... . s rr 12,909 15,521 

Interest.on IOans. .....-..0.... 4,918 5,615 

Bividends. 5. ~ .sicc8 3s: (2) 79 073 (2) 79,072 (2) 79,068 

Total deductions... . . , $100,920 $100,377 $103,681 
Baba. cac-0c es aiannse. +s . sur $18,784 sur $19,327 sur $16,057 

BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31 

1914 1913 Debits— 1914 1913 
Organizationexp $85,048 $85,048 Capital stock... $3,954,000 $3,954,000 
Investments.... 26,599,975 6,599,954 Div. unclaimed. 5 5 
Caaiicxcnierearn a5 59,757 60,922 Bills payable... 120,000 140,000 
U.S. income tax. Mae i coeur tars 
Surplus........ b2,670,703 2,651,919 
Total.. $6,744,780 $6,745,924 Total. . $6,744,780 $6,745,924 


a The a ” investments includes in 1914, 14, 963 yan Chicago Burlington 
« Quincy R.R., valued at + 92, 858,788; 27,552 ‘shares Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., 
Ltd., $3,741, 166 and $21 N. S. fractional scrip $22. 

b Before deducting 2% dividend paid Jan. 10, 1915. 


Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 5, p. 390. 


Lehigh @ WilKes-Barre 
Coal Co. 


President Charles F. Huber reports under date of Sept. 24 
as follows: 

Resui.i—From the surplus for the year, $3,343,478, divi- 
dends Nos. 9 and 10 were paid Dec. 22, 1913, and June 23, 1914 
($3.25 per share, or 6%%, each, making 13% for the year), 
aggregating $1,197,300, and leaving a balance from the year’s 
operations of $2,146,178. Of this last amount there was ap- 
propriated for a new breaker, new general shops and supply 
store $500,009, and for sundry adjustments $42,977, making the 
balance carried to profit and loss $1,603,200. 

Coal—We mined and shipped during the year 5,222,343 tons 
of coal, an increase of 34,122 tons, and 98,059 tons were pur- 
chased, a decrease of 443,499 tons over previous year. The 
tonnage of prepared sizes sold, including lump, equaled 
65.93%, and of pea and smaller 34.07%. 

Changes in Property Account—Surface land sold, etc. ($25,- 
879), and depreciation of yards and wharves, marine equip- 
ment, colliery improvements and culm banks aggregated 
$156,720; less coal property purchased, etc., $36,068; net de- 
crease, $120,651. 

Sinking Fund for the Consolidated Loan—The amount on 
deposit was increased by payment June 1, 1914, of $460,000 
and by $60,561 interest received from investments. Amount 
in fund June 1, 1914, $1,947,390, viz.: Invested in interest-bear- 
ing bonds, $1,945,974; cash, $1416. 

Leases—The payments under coal leases for rentals in ex- 
ess of coal mined during the current year amounted to $7786, 
vhich has been charged to operating expenses. 
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Improvements—The Buttonwood Colliery, acquired under 
purchase from the Parrish Coal Co., has been thoroughly 
rehabilitated and modernized, both as to outside and inside 
operation. The two collieries, Parrish and Buttonwood, have 
been connected by a tunnel and the output of Parrish wil: be 
handled through the Buttonwood breaker. The track between 
Inman and Buttonwood collieries has been completed and the 
output of Inman will also be taken to Buttonwood. 

Development and improvement work has been carried on 
at all collieries to a large extent, so that the operations gen- 
erally are in position to maintain output at a reasonable cost. 

Plans are now under way for the construction of a new 
breaker and a general rehabilitation of the plant at Wanamie 
colliery. The present undersized breaker was erected in 1868. 

Taxes—Taxes for the year have shown a further increase, 
and amounted to 20c. per ton of output. The appeals from 
time to time in the local courts are still pending, and no de- 
cision has yet been handed down in a case tried in January, 
1913. In the interim, taxes have been paid under protest, in 
the hope that we may some time reach an equitable and 
definite basis of valuation on coal lands. In the matter of the 
so called tonnage tax, levied pursuant to Act of Assembly 
passed June 27, 1913,, appeals have been filed and no payment 
will be made until the validity of the Act has been finally 
passed upon by the courts. 


TONNAGE, EARNINGS, EXPENSES, ETC. 














Tonnage shipped— 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 
From co.’s lands oe co. 3,598,523 3,686,394 2,836,117 3,042,486 
Leased lands by co. 1,390,418 1,361,521 1,087,109 1,104,545 
Washeries by co. ros 233,402 140,306 62,198 137,411 
Co.’s lands by tenants. .. 756,974 884,998 844,888 967,933 
Leased lands by tenants... 13,522 103,372 161,001 115,024 
Washeries by tenants.. ... 8,121 66,731 107,237 171,943 

Total ofall......cc2.... 6,000,961 6,243,321 5,098,552 5,539,345 

Earnings— 

@oaksalee... osc sc ccccc $17,930,990 $20,085,620 $18,271,001 $16,390,244 
Coal m‘ned by tenants.. . 240,948 316,850 306,928 350,032 
Miscellaneous........... 272,875 226,094 164,695 139,299 

COLL) | epee aaanea aie $18,444,813 $20,628,564 $18,742,624 $16,879,575 

Expenses— 

Mining coal and repairs. . $8,260,921 $7,881,079 $6,450,714 $6,297,131 
Colliery improvements. ae 317,125 337,137 261,181 209,743 
Royalty leased prop’ ties. . 401,822 395,257 341,089 341,156 
Coal purchased.......... 142,060 1,246,470 1,691,392 1,756,014 
Transp., yard and ag’ y. 

exp.. , Bice + 3,828,542 4,451,284 3,885,289 3,876,863 
General expenses. oer 131,384 126,701 119,219 124,562 
Taxes, state and local... . 1,018,340 691,706 689,535 631,887 
Taxes, Federal.......... 49,083 35,373 29,934 17,193 
Insurance... ; : 20,484 19,781 16,386 16,180 
Maintenance of prop "ty. . 3,952 7,676 ye 
Val. of coal sold from stk. . Cr424,528 Cr172,732 1,469,465 152,657 

PRONG Paes ee ca Riene: 13,749,185 15,019,733 14,982,263 13,423,386 
Net earnings............ 4,695,628 5,608,831 3,760,361 3,456,189 

Deduct— 

Fixed interest on bonds.. . 679,840 724,690 814,390 814,390 
Depletion funds......... 672,311 461,090 460,000 460,000 
Dividends (13%)........ 1,197,300 1,197,625 1,197,625 1,197,625 

Total deductions...... 2,549,450 2,383,405 2,472,015 2,472,015 

BGR ors occa ce < eee xs 2,146,178 3,225,426 1,288,346 984,174 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 
1914 1913 1914 1913 

Assets— $ $ Liabilities— $ $ 
Property and Capital stock... 9,210,000 9,210,000 

equip......... 28,915,895 29,036,546 Funded debt (see 
Advanced a “Ry. & Ind.” 

ties for coal. 1 1 Pe) eee 16,996,000 16,996,000 
Cash. .....- : 507,929 299,562 Depletion fund— 

o- for. coup. ie coal lands. . 2,134,711 1,466,252 
12,265 6,531 Vouch. and pay- 

Bills. ‘and accts. FONG. i ccc 1,051,812 908,150 
rec. 2,237,661 5,393,640 Coup., etc., un- 

Coal on hand. 707,288 282,760 WGN ooo ss 13,665 10,006 
Land contracts Int., mine rents, 

notdue...... 8,092 10,076 etc.,notdue.. 1,009,964 564,991 
Insur., adv. pay- eserve for— 

ments.. : 36,337 48,605 New collieries. 1,597,682 1,781,408 
Materi: is and Breaker an 

supplies...... 428,502 407,116 shops..... 500,000 ~—tiw..... 
Securities of com- Land susp. acct. 11,860 14,810 


panies owned. 371,001 281,001 Suspense accts.. 79,145 59,015 
Marketable ink. fund in- 
securs........ 5,539,616 372,596 COMES... cs 23 107,390 cae 
Sinking fund.... 1,947,390 1,426,829 Profit and loss.. 8,398,481 6,795,280 

Suspense accts.. 398,733 240,648 
Wotahessseccs 41,110,710 37,805,912 


41,110,710 37,805,912 








Votak. <<. 


Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 5, p. 230. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
ket stability and inculcating sound business principles in 


the coal trade. 
+#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been receivrd. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
397 Board of Education Lorain Ohio... oad 
487 City Light & Water Plant Reading Ohio 2000b 94 
501 City Government Sullivan Tl. 1200b 665 
534 Booth Fisheries Co. Chicago Til. 708 
555 Board of Education Bridgeport Conn. 3500a 709 
556 Board of Education Grand Rapids Mich. 3700 709 
556 Board of Education Grand Rapids Mich. 3750 709 
557 Highway Commission Brockton Mass. 3000ab 709 
558 Board of Education Hamilton Ohio 2000b 794 
559 Light & Water Dept. Bremen nd. 2000 708 
560 Board of Education Auburn N: X. 900a 709 
561 Board of Education Racine Wis. 2000 709 
562 City Government Clarksdale Miss. 5500 708 
565 Elec. Light & Water Wks. Whitehall Mich. 1000 709 
609 Board of Education Munhall Penn. b 795 

a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. c Coke 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


+No. 78—Detroit, Mich.—Bids on this contract (pp. 275, 
398) will be received until 3 p.m., May 11, instead of Mar. 1, 
as previously announced. Bids are to cover fuel requirements 
of the Public Lighting Co., for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916. Specifications may be obtained on application. 
Address Secy. F. T. Bowler, Public Lighting Co., 56 East 
Atwater St., Detroit, Mich. 

#+No,. 448—Sprinzgfield, Mass.—Bids on this contract (p. 627), 
which provides for furnishing the Springfield Armory with 
its coal requirements during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
will be received until 2 p.m., May 24 instead of Apr. 15 as 
previously announced. A bond for $3000 will be required of 
all bidders. Address Depot Quartermaster, Springfield Arm- 
ory, Springfield, Mass. 

+No. 542—Harvey, Ill.—This contract (p. 708), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Buda Co., 
will be made on 6x2-in. egg instead of lump coal, as previously 
noted. Address Pur. Agt. L. C. Curl, the Buda Co., Harvey, Ill. 

+No. 548S—Washington, D. C.—Bids received on this con- 
tract (p. 709), which provides for furnishing the District of 
Columbia with coal for the fiscal year beginning July 1 
were as follows per gross ton: BITUMINOUS. James Chap- 
man, 2000 tons of mine-run for delivery at Blue Plains, D. C., 
$3.78 (Jenner coal); 700 tons of mine-run for delivery at 
Industrial Home School and Tuberculosis Hospital, $3.88 
(Jenner coal); 15,000 tons of mine-run, miscellaneous delivery, 
$3.45 (Jenner coal); 125 tons semibituminous (splint or lump) 
for delivery to Fire Department steamers, $5.64; 6000 tons of 
mine-run for delivery at District Pumping Plant, $3.25; same, 
delivered at contractors’ yards, $3; 4800 tons of mine-run, 
delivered at Sewage Pumping Station, $3.35 (George’s Creek 
coal). W. A. Smoot & Co., 6000 tons for delivery at the 
Workhouse, $3.27 (George’s Creek coal); 1000 tons for use on 
tugboats, $3.27 (George’s Creek coal); 4000 tons gas coal for 
same delivery, $3.38 (Fairmont). Enterprise Fuel Co., 6000 





tons of mine-run for delivery at District Pumping Plant (or 
at the contractors’ yards), $3.40 (“Quality” coal); 6000 tons of 
mine-run for delivery at the Workhouse, $3.23 (“Quality” 
coal); 1000 tons of same for use in tugboats, $3.33 (“Quality” 
coal); 4000 tons of gas coal for same delivery, $3.30 (Fair- 
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mont). Ward W. Griffith, 700 tons of mine-run coal for 
delivery at the Industrial Home School, $3.75 (Jenner coal). 
Commercial Coal Co., 15,000 tons of mine-run for miscel- 
laneous delivery, $3.76 (White Oak New River coal, and $3.61 
for Borman coal); 2500 tons for delivery at District Building, 
$3.49 (White Oak New River coal). John P. Agnew & Co., 
6000 tons of mine-run coal for delivery at the Workhouse, 
$3.39 (New River coal); 1000 tons of same for use on tugboat, 
$3.36 (Orenda coal); 4000 tons of gas coal for same delivery, 
$3.37 (Fairmont or Mt. Carbon coal). Walter H. Marlow, 
15,000 tons for miscellaneous delivery, $3.65 (Jenner coal); 
6000 tons of mine-run for delivery at District Pumping Station 
(or at contractors’ yards), $3.33; 2500 tons for delivery at 
District Buildings, $2.98 (Jenner coal); 4800 tons of mine-run 
for delivery at Sewage Pumping Stations, $3.53 (Jenner coal). 
ANTHRACITE. James Chapman, 650 tons of red ash stove, 
$7.38; 100 tons of white ash chestnut, $7.12; 5000 tons of 
white ash egg, $6.23; 1000 tons of white ash furnace, $5.94; 
1400 tons of white ash stove, $6.98; 550 tons of white ash 
furnace, $6.28. Walter H. Marlow, 650 tons of red ash stove, 
$7.45; 100 tons of white ash chestnut, $7.10; 5000 tons of white 
ash chestnut, $6.24; 1000 tons of white ash furnace, $5.98; 1400 
tons of white ash stove, $6.98; 550 tons of white ash furnace 
coal, $6.38. All anthracite bids submitted were for Philadel- 
phia & Reading coal. Address Purchasing Officer, District 
of Columbia, Room 320 District Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


#No,. 558—Hamilton, Ohio—Bids on this contract (pp. 709, 
794), which provides for furnishing the local Board of Edu- 
cation with its fuel requirements during the ensuing year, 
will be received until noon, May 19, instead of May 12, as pre- 
viously announced. Address Clk. Charles F. Holdefer, Board 
of Education, Hamilton City School District, Hamilton, Ohio. 


No. 577—Davenport, lowa—The Davenport Water Co. has 
already covered its coal requirements until Apr. 1, 1916 (p. 
749) and will not again be in the market until that time. 
Address Davenport Water Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


#*No. 586—Utica, N. ¥Y.—The bids on this contract (p. 749), 
which provides for furnishing the various city departments 
with coal, were as follows: Emil J. George, egg, $6.10@6.60; 
nut, $6.35@6.85. Clark-Davis Coal Co., stove, $6.10@6.60; nut, 
$6.35@6.85. Sang & Reusswig, pea, $5@5.25; buckwheat, $3.75. 
Address Secy. of the Bd. of Contract and Supply Walter W. 
Briggs, City Hall, Utica, N. Y. 


+No. 638—Baltimore, Md.—The bids on this contract (p. 
796), which provides for supplying the vessels in the United 
States Coast Guard are opened at the office of the collector 
at this port, and forwarded at once to the Coast Guard depot 
at Washington. Address Collector W. S. Ryan, Custom House, 
Baltimore, Md. 


+No. 653—Toronto, Can.—Tenders on this contract (p. 709), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., have been called for and contracts may 
be let at any time. Address Canadian Pacific Ry.. King and 
Yonge Sts., Toronto, Can. 


New Business 


+No. 640—Fall River, Mass.—The City Government at this 
place will be in the market on June 1 for about 8000 tons 
of anthracite and bituminous coal. The current contract was 
closed at $6.80 per ton for the anthracite, and $4.50 for the 
bituminous. The call for bids is advertised and the purchase 
made through local dealers. Address Superintendent of 
Public Buildings, City Hall, Fall River, Mass. 





+No. 641—Detroit, Mich The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until noon, May 7, for furnishing coal 
as follows: Anthracite, 400 tons; 2500 tons of large bitumin- 
ous; for delivery at 20 different schools; 150 tons of large 
size semi-bituminous for delivery at one school; 23,000 tons 
of small size bituminous for delivery at 95 different schools. 
All the anthracite coal.that can be received and stored must 
be delivered during July and August, and 75% of the bitu- 
minous coal must be delivered before Sept. 1, Bidders on the 
bituminous contract must furnish a certified check for $500 
and the successful bidder will be required to furnish a bond 
for $10,000. Payments will be made on an analysis basis. 
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Specifications and proposal Llanks may be had on application 
Address Secy. Charles A. Gadd, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Mich. 

+ No. 642—River Rouge, Mich.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until 7 p.m., May 11, for furnishing about one car 
per week of West Virginia mine-run coal to the City Lighting 
Plant at this place. Bids should be made f.o.b. on cars at the 
Municipal Lighting Plant switch. All bids must be accom- 
panied by a certified check for $200. Address Village Clk. 
Louis Laginess, River Rouge, Mich. 

+No. 643—Lansing, Mich.—Bids will be received by the 
state Board of Education, until noon, May, 15, for furnishing 
approximately 5000 tons of coal, for the normal schools at 
Ypsilanti, Kalamazoo and Mt. Pleasant. Address Secy. Fred 
L. Keeler, State Board of Education, Lansing, Mich. 


+No. 644—Fort Hancock, N. J.—Proposals will be issued 
about May 15 by the U. S. Army to supply the fuel require- 
ments at this place for the ensuing year. The tonnages in- 
volved are as follows: 2000 tons of buckwheat No. 1, 1400 
tons of pea, 200 tons of stove, 450 tons of broken and 200 tons 
of bituminous. Address Commanding Officer, Sandy Hook 
Proving Ground, Fort Hancock, N. J. 

No. 645—Toronto, Can.—The Toronto University buildings 
here,. will receive vids until May 15, for furnishing coal dur- 
ing the fiscal year. Bids are requested on 8000 tons of bitu- 
minous and 4000 tons of hard coal, for use in connection with 
the various buildings and faculties. The contract is usually 
closed at about $3.35 per ton delivered. Address, Supt. Gra- 
ham Campbell, Toronto University, Toronto, Ont. 

+No. 646—Atlanta, Ga.—The City Government at this place 
will be in the market some time during June for 2750 tons of 
coal. The current cor.tract was let at $3.60 per ton. The call 
for bids is usually advertised. Address Pur. Agt. W. E. Cham- 
bers, City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 


+No. 647—Worcester, Mass.—The County Commissioners 
of this place will receive bids until 10:30 a.m., May 11, for 
coal as follows: On cars at Shrewsbury St. siding 600 tons 
of Georges Creek; in bins at Court House, 300 tons best 
quality of white ash egg (this order may be filled immedi- 
ately); on cars at Oakdale, 100 tons of Georges Creek, and 
30 tons of best quality white ash stove coal. All bids should 
be submitted on a gross ton basis. Address County Commis- 
sioners, Court House, Worcester, Mass. 


No. 648—Toronto, Can.—St. Andrews College in this city is 
now in the market for a year’s supply of coal and tenders will 
close about the middle of May. The annual consumption 
amounts to 400 tons of soft smokeless and 100 tons of anth- 
racite, delivery to be made to: premises. Address, Supt. C. 
Bruce Macdonald, St. Andrews College, Toronto, Ont., Can. 





No. 649—New Orleans, La. 3ids will be received by the 
Lighthouse Inspector, New Orleans, La., until 2 p.m., May, 24, 
for furnishing bituminous coal delivered in vessels of the 
lighthouse service at Galveston, Tex. Address Lighthouse 
Inspector, New Orleans, La. 


+No. 650—Pittsburgh, Penn.—The local Board of Eudca- 
tion will be in the market some time during May or June for 
its annual requirements of coal, aggregating about 14,000 
tons. Deliveries are to be made by wagon. The requirements 
provide for 1%-in. slack, 14-in. lump, mine-run, anthracite 
and smokeless, and prices on the current contract varied from 
$1.80 to $6 per ton. The call for bids is advertised. Address 
Supt. of Supplies C. M. McKee, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 





No. 651—Toronto, Can.—The Canada Bread Co. expects to 
be into the market for 800 tons of hard and 600 tons of soft 
coal about the middle of the current month. The award is 
made on a competitive basis. Address Gen. Mgr. Canada 
Bread Co., Toronto, Ont., Can. 





No. 652—Waverly, Iowa—-The Kelly Canning Co. at this 
point is in the market for their coal requirements for the en- 
using year. They prefer 6-in. lump, or smaller size, clean and 
free from soot and clinkers and from Southern Illinois mines. 
They use from two to four cars per month. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Kelly Canning Co., Waverly, Iowa. 


No. 653—Toronto, Can.—The Canadian Pacific Ry. Building 
will ask for tenders early in the current month for fur- 
nishing the coal supply for the ensuing year. Bids will be 
asked for 3900 odd tons of slack to be delivered according to 
requirements. Address Building Supt. Canadian Pacific Ry., 
Toronto, Can. 


+No. 654—White Bear, Minn.—Sealed proposals were re- 
ceived by the Local School Board until May 3, for furnish- 
ing 185 tons of Hocking mine-run coal and 35 tons of an- 
thracite egg to be delivered at school buildings as required. 
Address Clk. J. A. Milner, Independent School Board, Dis- 
trict No. 5, Washington School Bldg., White Bear, Minn. 
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+No,. 655—Minneapolis, Minn.—The State Government is in 
the market for 110,000 tons of coai, delivery to be made at 


16 institutions in various parts of the state. Address, State 
Board of Control, Capitol Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


¥No. 656—Murphysboro, 111.—Murphysboro Water Works, 
Electric & Gas Light Co. will be in the market about the mid- 
dle of the current month for their annual requirements of 
coal involving approximately 12,000 tons of screenings. Ad- 
dress Supt. W. O. Settle, Murphysboro Water Works, Electric 
& Gas Light Co., Murphysboro, IIl. 


#No. 657—Nashua, N. H.—The City Government at this 
place will contract some time next month for their annual 
requirements of coal involving about 11,000 tons of broken 
and stove anthracite. The business is usually closed at about 
$8 per ton, and the call for bids is advertised. Address the 
Mayor, Nashua, N. H. 

+No. 658—Sheldon, Iowa—The City Council will receive 
bids until 6 p.m., May 10, for furnishing the coal require- 
ments during the ensuing year. Address City Clk. Scott 
Martin Sheldon, Iowa. 





No. 659—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Lighthouse Service at 
this place will receive sealed proposals until May 10 for fur- 
nishing their coal requirements for the fiscal year beginning 
June 30. Both anthracite and bituminous coal will be re- 
quired. Blank proposals and particulars may be obtained on 
application. Address the Lighthouse Inspector, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

+No. 660—Medford, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until 9 a.m., May 11, for furnishing the coal require- 
ments of the City Hall and Annex. Bids are to include 
cost of delivery in bins. Address City Messenger Edwin D. 
Curran, City Hall, Medford, Mass. 


No. 661—Passaic, N. J.—Bids are being received by the 
Board of Education at this place for furnishing the coal 
requirements ‘to the Public School buildings during the next 
year. Specifications and lists of the approximate quantities 
required may be had on application. <All bids must be ac- 
companied by a suitable bond. Address Bus. Mer. John F. 
Kelly, Board of Education, Passaic, N. J. 


No. 662—W oodstock, Ill.—The City Light & Water Plant 
at this place will be in the market some time next month for 
their annual requirements of coal involving about 8500 tons 
of Illinois bituminous. The call for bids is advertised, and the 
business usually goes at $2.55 per ton f.o.b. Woodstock. Ad- 
dress Engr. E. A. Reynolds, the City Electric Light & Water 
Plant, Woodstock, Il. 


No. 663—Nelsonville, Ohio—The City Power Plant at this 
place will be in the market some time during next month for 
their annual requirements of coal involving about 5000 tons 
of mine-run. The business is usually let at $1.32. Address E. 
A. Mills, the City Power Plant, Nelsonville, Ohio. 





#No. 664—Washiugton, D. C.—Sealed bids will be receives 
until 10 a.m., May 15, for furnishing the U. S. Navy with coal 
during the fiscal year, beginning July 1, approximately as 
follows: SEMIBITUMINOUS. For delivery at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, 45,000 tons; for delivery at the Brookyin Navy 
Yard, or on board vessels at such time and such places as may 
be required, 50,000 tons; for deliveries of three differcnt kinds 
at Philadelphia, 45,000 tons; same, 35,900 tons; for delivery 
at Baltimore or at Annapolis, Md., 7500 tons; for deliveries 
of various kinds at Baltimore, Md., or within the harbor 
limits, 75,000 tons; for delivery at the Navy Yard, Washington, 
D. C., 7500 tons; for delivery f.o.b. vessels or barges at either 
Hampton Roads or Philadelphia, 400,000 tons; for delivery 
f.o.b. cars at the Navy Yard, 7 miles from Charleston, S. C., 
8000 tons; for delivery to the U. S. Navy in Charleston Harbor, 
4000 tons; for delivery alongside wharf, Mattawoman Creek, 
Indianhead, Md., 25,000 tons. BITUMINOUS AND SEMIBITU- 
MINOUS. For delivery it such times and in such quantities 
as may be required at the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., 2500 
tons; for delivery at naval powder depot, Lake Denmark, Mor- 
ris County, N. J., 1300 tons; for delivery on the grounds of the 
Naval Engineering Experiment Station, adjacent to Annapolis, 
Md., 1500 tons; for delivery to the Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., 12,000 tons; for delivery to the Naval Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 2500 tons; for delivery at the Navy Yard, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 30,000 tons; for delivery at the Navy Yard, Norfolk 
(Portsmouth), Va., 15,000 tons; for delivery at the Naval Hos- 
pital, Norfolk, Va., 2500 tons; for delivery at the Naval Train- 
ing Station, Great Lakes, Ill. 13,000 tons (an alternate bid 
f.o.b. mine is requested on this item); for delivery f.o.b. cars, 
Navy Yard, South Carolina (seven miles from Charleston), 
10,000 tons; for delivery at West Annapolis siding, 1000 tons; 
for delivery at the Navy Yard, Pensacola (Warrenton), Fla., 
3000 tons. <A satisfactory guarantee or certified check for 
25% of the full amount of the bid must accompany each pro- 
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posal. The business will all be done on a specification basis, 
and payments will be made on an absolute heat unit basis. 
Address Paymaster Gen. of the Navy Sagnuel McGowan, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


No. 665—Watseka, Ill.—The Iroquois Hospital at this point 
is in the market for its fuel requirements for the coming 
soason. Address Trustee, Iroquois Hospital, Watseka, III. 


+No. 666—Albany, N. Y.—The Board of Contract and Sup- 
ply at this place is advertising for bids for coal to supply 
the park house, city buildings, baths and board of education. 
Address the Bd. of Contract and Supply, Albany, N. Y. 





#+No. 667—Worcester—The City Hospital at this place will 
receive bids until 2 p.m. May 10, for furnishing from 1600 to 
2000 tons of bituminous and 100 tons of anthracite coal. The 
bituminous coal will be subjected to an evaporation test, and 
the anthracite is to be the best quality Lackawanna coal. All 
dealers submitting bids must furnish samples of two tons to 
be delivered as may be required. Quotations are to cover the 
cost of delivery in bins. Address Matthew J. Whittall, City 
Hospital, Worcester, Mass. 


+No. 668S—New York, N. Y.—Sealed bids will be received 
until 10:30 a.m. May 11 by the Borough of Bronx for furnish- 
ing and delivering white ash, anthracite and Cumberland coal 
in quantities specified until Mar. 31, 1916. Blank forms for 
bids may be obtained upon application and specifications will 
he shown those interested. Security aggregating 30% of the 
total amount of the contract will be required. Address Pres. 
Douglass Matthewson, Crotona Park, 177th St. and Third 
Ave., New York City. 

No. 669—Sleepy Eye, Minn.—The City Government at this 
place has requested bids for approximately 1000 tons of steam 
coal for use in the electric plant. Prices should be quoted 
f.o.b. Sleepy Eye. Bids were received up to 8 p.m. May 5, and 
the contract is to run for the fiscal year beginning May 10. 
Address Recorder, H. Peterson, City Council, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


+No. 670—Seattle, Wash.—Sealed proposals will be received 
for furnishing coal for Coast and Geodetic Survey steamers 
“Patterson,” “Explorer,” “McArthur,” “Gedney,” and “Taku,” 
at different points in Alaska during the coming summer. Par- 
ticulars and date of opening bids may be had on application. 
Address Capt. J. F. Pratt, Inspector, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, 204 Burke Building, Seattle, Wash. 


No. 671—Chicago, I11—The South Park Commissioners 
will receive bids until noon May 19, for furnishing the coal 
required in the South Park System for the fiscal year begin- 
ning June 30. Specifications may be obtained on application. 
Address South Park Commissioners, Chicago, III, 

+No. 672—Charleston, S. C.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the lighthouse inspector, Charleston, 
S. C., for furnishing steam coal and stove coal (anthracite), as 
required during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, delivered 
at Charleston, S. C. Blank proposals and particulars may be 
obtained on application. Address Lighthouse Inspector, 
Charleston, S. C. 


+No. 673—Buffalo, N. ¥.—Sealed bids will be received until 
10 a.m. May 8, for supplying the fuel required by the City 
Poor Department. Deliveries are to be made in half-ton lots, 
and the amount used last year amounted to 2425 tons. Ad- 
dress Overseer of Poor Louis J. Kengott, Buffalo, N. Y. 

No. 674—New York—Sealed bids were received until May 
6, to supply the fuel requirements of the Board of Education 
at this place. The tonnage involved aggregates approximately 
84,160 gross tons of anthracite and 4700 tons of semibitumin- 
ous. Deliveries are to be completed on or before Mar. 31, 
1916. Delivery is to be made in such quantity and at such 
time as may be directed. Address Supt. of School Supplies 
Patrick Jones, Park Ave. and 59th St., New York City. 

#+No. 675—Seattle, Wash.—Sealed bids were received until 
2 p.m., May 5, for furnishing the coal required by vessels of 
the Coast Guard for delivery at either Seattle or Port Town- 
send (at the option of the bidder). Deliveries to be made as 
required during the fiscal year beginning June 30. Blank 
forms and proposal sheets may be had on application. Ad- 
dress the Collector of the Custom House, Seattle, Wash. 














Awards 


Note—The names of successful bidders are noted ir full 


face type. 





No. 67—Schenectady, N. Y.—Some of the bids and the award 
on this contract (p. 398), which provides for furnishing the 
Board of Education with its fuel requirements for the ensuing 
year, were: Walter S. Wood Coal Co., $5.90 to $6.24 on stove 
coal; Milton E. Devoe, $6.44 for stove and $3.84 for bituminous; 
Horstman & Meyer, $6.20 to $6.25; J. M. Gaffers, $6.50 for stove 
and $3.09 for bituminous; Zeiser & Magee, $6.56 on stove coal; 
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Devenpeck Coal Co., $5.90 for stove and $2.85 for bituminous; 
this company, which was awarded the contract, also bid $6.15 
on 150 tons of chestnut. Address Board of Contracts and Sup- 
plies, Board of Education, Schenectady, N. Y. 


#+No. 188—Sturgeon Bay, Wis.—This contract (p. 399), 
which provides for furnishing the local Utility Commission 
with approximately 4000 tons of coal will be bought through 
the Drake Coal Co. under practically the same conditions as 
the last contract. The cost of the coal laid down at the point 
of consumption is estimated at $3.39 per ton. Address Supt. 
James B. Johnson, Sturgeon Bay Utility Commission, Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis. 


+No. 514—Springfield, lil—The award on this contract 
(p. 666), which provides for furnishing the local School Board 
with its annual requirements of coal were made to Emil J. 
George for supplying the City Hall, police and fire stations 
and the East Utica bathhouse, and to Sang & Reusswig and 
the Clark-Davis Coal Co., for supplying the General Hospital 
and Bureau of Out-Door Relief. Representative bids made on 
this business for April to September deliveries were: Egg, 
$6.10; chestnut, $6.35; stove, $6.10; egg and stove, $6.10; bitu- 
minous, $3.75. For delivery September to January to April, 
egg, $6.60; chestnut, $6.85; stove, $6.60; egg and stove, $6.60; 
bituminous, $3.75. Address Committee on Supplies, Leland 
Office Building, 6th floor, Springfield, Ill. 


No. 519—Seatile, Wash.—This contract (p. 666), which 
provides for furnishing fuel requirements for the quarter- 
master corps at Seattle and Tacoma, during the fiscal year 
1915, has been awarded as follows: Wellington Coal Co., 
Comox washed pea coal for steaming $3.20; Pacific Coast Coal 
Co., domestic Newcastle, $6.50. Prices are per net ton. Ad- 
dress Col. George B. Davis, Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 
Seattle, Wash. 


No. 525—Washington, D. C.—This contract (p. 666), which 
provides for furnishing Navy Department with 100,000 tons 
of coal, has been awarded to the Maryland Ceal & Coke Co., 
of Philadelphia, who were the lowest bidders at $2.73 per ton. 
Address Paymaster-General of the Navy Samuel McGowan, 
Washington, D. C. 


#No. 532—Cincinnati, Ohio—This contract (p. 666), Which 
provides for furnishing the local Water Works Department 
with coal, has been awarded to the Reliance Coal & Coke Co., 
the gross consideration being $20,870.50. Address Dir. of Pub. 
Ser. Philip Fosdick, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


#No. 555—Bridgeport, Conn.—This contract (p. 709), which 
provides for furnishing not only the fuel requirements of the 
Board of Education but other city buildings as well, has been 
lec to Patrick McGee, at $5.70 for stove, nut and egg for de- 
livery at the various schools and city buildings and $6 per 
ton for delivery in quarter-ton lots as may be required by the 
‘Board of Charities. Other bidders on this contract were Greg- 
ory Coal Co. at $6 and $7; J. A. Black Coal Co., egg and stove, 
$6.25, nut $6.50, before Sept. 1, with egg and stove at $6.50 
and nut at $6.75 and $7.40 thereafter; Wheeler & Howe Coal 
Co., egg $5.95, stove $6.25, nut $6.75 and $7.40; Sprague Ice 
& Coal Co., egg, stove and nut $5.55 and $6.40; Berkshire Mills 
Co., stove $6, nut $6.25 and $7.20. The contract last year was 
awarded to the Sprague Ice & Coal Co., who were the second 
lowest bidders this year. Address Board of Contract and Sup- 
ply, City Hall, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Contract Notes 


South America—The commercial attachés of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in South America have cabled the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that there is an oppor- 
tunity for the sale of 380,000 tons of coal at this point. Full 
details may be had on application. 


New Orleans—The New Orleans Coal Co. has just renewed 
an annual contract to coal the ships of the Southern Pacific 
Co. in the New York and Havana service. The contract calls 
for approximately 50,000 tons of Pratt coal per annum. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Spaulding & Spaulding were the low bidders 
and were awarded the contract for 1300 tons of anthracite for 
the Buffalo park board. George J. Meyer is Park Commis- 
sioner. 





Charlotte, N. C.—Coal buying committee of the South Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturing Association has placed the annual 
contract with the Clinchfield Fuel Co. of Spartanburg, S. C. 
The contracts include a year’s supply for the majority of the 
cotton mills of the state and will amount to about 275,000 tons. 
Largest companies in the bidding were the Virginia Iron & 
Coke Co., the Stonega Coal Co., Blackwood Coal & Coke Co., 
Bewley Darst Coal Co., Royal Consolidated Coal Co. and the 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 





































































